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Superiority! 


ualed facilities, and. 2. close 
study of the needs of schools, 


enable the American Book 


Variety! ... 
Economy!. 


tically, and mechanically unrivaled. ‘They have published 
during the year and added to their magnificent list, new 
text books in Algebra, Literature, Physical Education, 
Science of Education, Chemistry, 


Agriculture, Latin, 


Music, Physics, Drawing, Geometry, Civil. Government, 


English Language and Grammar, 


New books and new editions are- in constant prepara- 
tion, and theslist may be relied upon for the best text books 


of the day, in all branches, 


A classified catalogue of over- 2,000 volumes, will be 
sent on application, and descriptive pamphlet of text books 


in any branch, will be furnished’ free. 


Teachers and school officers contemplating th adop- 


tion or purchase of text books, will do well to correspond 


with. us, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
New York. 258-260 Wabash Avenue, 
CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


Abundant experience une-- 





CHICAGO. 
pee OSEPH CILLOTTS oe 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE year NUMBERS, 308,404,604, 851,170, 1889, 


SOLD sy ALL DEA Turouexout THE WORLD. 


a.wrRey 





Company to issue text» books: » 


that are educationally, artis-— 






UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
The Acoseute, Ro bhiaghe > , Normal, 
ing, Medical, and Commercial 
Open Tueedsy: Sept. (3. 


Wide range of elective dies. Sixty Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Botlf*sexes-admitted. Tul- 


neer- 
ools 


t in + Medical, Engineering an 
Ee i ruse’ Entrance fee, 0. 
Contingent fee, $5 per term 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. 4. 
ite } Dtplome atuie to al) the Courts of the state 
examination 


maining SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. i4, 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia. September 
8, 9, wy ~ a a Catalogues address 
=R, Librarian, Columbia. Vo 
R. H. JESSE 
President. 





SHEFFIELD’ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure: and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
tudies, .with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, Prof. Geo. Brusn 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J-6- 


ESTEY oxo 

STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Orgamef _. 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO. EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

ESTEY & CANP, 

e WMinnutncturers and Deniers, 
916. and 918 Olive &t.. St. Louis, M+ 








HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The Thirty-fourth annual course of lecturcs in 
this institution will commence September, 14, 1893. 
New college building, elevators, restaurant, read- 
ing rooms and laboratories. Everything modern, 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex, Send for Lecture Card, Announcement 
and sample of Tue CLINIQuE Address 

E. Z. BALLEY. M. D., 


2024 Wiensares Ave.. Chicago. by 


_ NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 





DY 
ROADWAY N.Y. 
INTRODUCTORY LECT URE 


Pin; BUCKEYE: BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINCINN 








t Bost G Grads Copper ae TH 
te College & Academy BELLS 


rice and Tepe Terms Free ‘Free. Name this 


_ Washington La 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
J. Undergraduate 


"or Catalogues and all ‘tetaile. apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y. 
6-21-tf 1704 Washington Ave. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes, 


Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc, 


We will send ¢o sitet will mention this 
Fournal, our Special Sohool Price List, just issued. 








PHILADELPHIA. ° 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


Philosophical, Electrical and Chemical 
“APPARATUS. 


Special attention given to the complete. equip- 
ment of scientific laboratories, 

We solicit Geeeabeesacs and will send. our 
abridged catalogue No, 219 to intending pur- 
chasers, if this journal is mentioned. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED. wens” 


Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—“I have used your 
‘Aids to School Discipline’ extensive- 
ly, and‘have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents. as 
well as pupils, Itseems to me that 
every teacher in the country shoulduse 
them, -They help largely to discipline 
@ school, and ‘have found them to be 
of inealeulable benefit in this direc, 
tionalso, Parents wanttoknow what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘“‘Aids”’ — 
tell them this, every day. 


Yours v 
Ons. @. Bivtox , 
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PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual nse of Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 


Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and onthe other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones tor each color. Each Normal, Tint and Shade has been considered not merely in itself, 
but also in its rolations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 


These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 





SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, !0 CENTS. 


| 


For further particulars, address ¢ 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. {6 Astor Place, NEW YORK 


{S{ Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





TEACHERS! 


If you desire a position in the South, register with 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
of Montgomery, Alabama. Positions filled over | ———-—- - - 

the entire South. Registration fee, two dollars. | 
School Boards or individuals wishing to employ | TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 
, i | 
teachers, apply to us, It will cost you nothing. | are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 


Register now and be ready for the first vacancies | and character are in great demand. We have been 
reported. 


| LATIN & GREEK at 
HOME STUDY, Sight, use the “Inter- 
| linear Ciassics.’’ Sample page and 
Catalogue of School Books free. C.DESILVER & 


— No. (D) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
| Pa. 








| successful in the past and have prospects tor a 
| busy season. Try us. Send stamp for particulars 


| to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Tyler, Texas. 


T. W. DEYAMPERT, 
Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA - 





MERWIN'S AUTOMATIC DESKS AND SEATS, 
r¢ Double for Two Pupils, 
Single for One Pupil. 





Made in Single ‘tittings or made 
with Continuous Seats. 


ADDRESS 





J. B. Merwin School Supply Co. 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Low Excursion Rates for Tour- 
ists. 


The Burlington Route has on sale 
round trip tickets at greatly reduced 
rates to Denver, Colorado Springs- 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland, 
Yellowstone Park, St. Paul, Minne, 
apolis, Spirit Lake, The Black Hills 
Puget Sound points, and to all tourist 
points in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming. Dakota, Minnesota, 
Alaska and California. 

The Burlington Route is the short- 
est and only line under one manage- 
ment between St. Louis and Denver. 

For rates and further information, 
call at ticket office, No. 218 N. Broad- 
way. 


IDEAS WANTED 


For VAN Dorn’s MAGAZINE, the wittiest news- 
paper published in the world. To every person 
who will send one or more original ideas which 
shall receive the endorsement of the editorial 
staff $1.00 a piece will be sent. Ideas are valuable. 
For specimens of required work send 10c for 
sample copy. Non-professional writers especially 
invited to contribute. 


Pub. VAN DORN’ MAGAZINE, 
Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





THE SCHOOL AGENCY, 


HARE, POPE and DEWBERRY, M’ngrs. 
MONTGOMERY, - 


Cheap Excursions. 
On August 30th and September 27th 
the Burlington Route will sell round- 


trip tickets at half rates to Kansas 
Teachers in constant demand. Schools | City and St. Joseph. All points in 


Kaneas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
furnished with teachers FREE of COST. ing ak and kame, Also to gunte 


Teachers aided in securing schools at small | in Northwest Iowo, Southwest Mis- 


souri, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
cost, School property rented and sold. Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
NOW is THE TIME. 





ALABAMA. 


and Montana. 

For tickets and further information, 
call at ticket office, 318 N. Broadway, 
Send for Otrenlars. Send for iceuiacs. | St. Louis, Me., 





| Gor. Dearborn and Jackson Sts. Chicago, Ili. 


SOLID 
te! LHROUGH TRAINS 


rrom §$T, LOUIS T° 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


K Trip to the Worle’s Fair 
FREE! 


To any worthy man or woman, boy or 
girl. If you wish to visit the 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


at Chicago, for one week or more, free 
of all expense, on easy condition, write 
atonce. Enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


World's Fait Entertainment. 


1602 Monadnock Building, 


Burlington 

















rIcooxk 
WITH STEAM! 


ax> YU KNOW 7: 


A whole meal at once. 


ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
SS eS 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 


THE BLACK HILLS, 
AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH AND WEST. 





WANTED TO 
AGENTS COOKER 
And the only 16-p. 50c-a-yr. 

"| Weekly Paper pub- 
ed in the world. Bena 
stamp for circular and 


i, 2c. 
senate $1000 
an e e 
FREER! FARMER'S CALL, TICKET OFFICES: 
Grincy, Mis, | 218 N. B’way, and Union Depot 


“MERWINS| 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 














OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
Dgarz Sre: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
ou put into the school-rooms of this city, after a ¢ h trial of more than 
wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVEO PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort ¢o the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position 30 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
ing School- Houses. 


Respectfully yours 
ai "WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
Address 


J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





NO. 1120 PINB ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NINE Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
PERRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, ea 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo . and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 





J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
sot, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for sdivertibseients 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 





And National Educator. 
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In LuceEM TRANSIVIT.. 


From the m'sty shores of midnight, touched with 
splendors of the moon, 

Tothe singing tides of heaven, and the light more 
clear than noon, 

Pasg:d a soul that grew to music, till it was with 
God in tune. 


Brother of the greatest poets--true to nature, true 
to art— 

Lover of Immortal Love--uplifter of the human 
heart— 

Whoshall help us with high music, who shall 
sing if thou depart? 


Silenee here—for love is silent, gazing on the les- 
sening sail ; 
Silence here—for grief is voiceless when the 
mighty poets fail; 
Silence here—but far above us many voices cry- 
ing, Hail! 
~-Henry Van Dyke, in N. Y. Tribune, 





Mr. DePEW made a splendid mas- 
ter of cermonies to the celebration of 
the four centuries at Chicago the other 
day, 





It is strokes of thought that history 
recounts and registers to-day, rather 
than sabre-strokes. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9, 1892. 








Jo By MRR IN, 5 65 cceess vee Managing Editor. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
en BONHAM......... Associate Editor. 








Terms, per year, in advance........ ......+-- $1 50 
Single copy. 








TERMS :—$1.50 a year in advance. 
tp 
TuIs Journal is not responsible for 


the views expressed by its contrib- 
utors. 





WHEN the address of this Journal 
is to be changed, give the old as well 
as the new address. 


oD Oo 


ADDREss all communications, and 
make all drafts, money and express 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
any individual connected with the 
paper. 





No paper sent beyond the time for 
which it is paid for. 





In school, the absence of a pupil 
entails absolute loss of opportunity 
which can never be recovered. The 
day, with all the possible advantages 
it offers at the beginning, can neither 
be recalled nor repeated, when past. 


_ oor 


HE who gives knowledge to the 
human mind is a benefactor; but far 
greater is he who by giving knowl- 
edge quickens into activity and pro- 
ductiveness the mind upon which he 
works. 

The true teaching process involves 
the power of intellectual quickening, 
which is that process by which the 
teacher excites the intellectual powers 
of his pupils to self-activity in the 
line of his teaching ; and to be really 
effective it also leads to the course of 
thought, feeling, purpose and action, 
which are the proper products of the 
truth teught. 





Pror. WooDWARD’s tireless energy 
is constantly giving new proofs of 
itself. The organization and manage- 
ment of the manual training school 
would tax to the utmost most men’s 


| eapacity for work. But in addition to 


this Prof. Woodward is an active 
member of the Board of Curators of 
the Missouri State University, where 
he has taken special interest in the 
establishment of a manual training 
department. He has also lately un- 
dertaken the organization of a Sunday- 
school of science in St. Louis; and 
now as Professor of Mathematics and 
Mechanics in Washington University, 
he proposes to open a special class in 
Differential Equations for the benefit 
of any who are interested in the 
higher problems of electricity and en- 
gineering. Graduates of the Univer- 
sity are to be admitted free. This 
will be a rare opportunity for those 
able to make use of it. 





WE have been regular visitors to 
each annual Exposition since the in- 
auguration of the enterprise, and have 
thus qualified ourselves to express our 
opinion. The exhibits for 1892 are 
quite different from those of preceed- 
ing years, but while gaining in popu- 
larity they have lost nothing in inter- 
est and value. 

OO 

But St. Louis is represented not 
alone through its material industries. 
Truth and the Chaperone both have 
inviting parlors where can always be 
found those whose interests are not 
limited to finer raiment useful inven- 
tions, or highly seasoned food. The 
Writer’s Club owes to the energy and 
good taste of one of its members an 
inviting retreat for those who would 
exchange the confusion of the crowd 
for quiet conversation with others of 
congenial taste; and Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset Adams and the ladies assisting 
her, have by their untiring efforts 
secured a most creditable showing of 
the work done by the women of 
Missouri. 

THE affinites of intelligence extend 
far and wide on all sides—hence our 
teachers in the common schools ex- 
tend constantly all horizons. 








THE universities and colleges, nor- 
mal schools and academies, and the 
many excellent public schools them- 
selves, are raising up an improved 
class of teachers, but what is being 
done to improve the caliber honesty 
and quality of school boards? 

What is being done to convince 
them of their duty to be more liberal- 
more just, more honorable, and to 
make them more intelligent in the 
discharge of their responsible duties? 

Circulate the printed page. 





THE first of the three great years 
of the Exposition has, thanks to Sec- 
retary Gaienne, more than realized 
expections, and it is certain that the 
others will eontain fresh and gratify- 
ing surprises. In 1893 comparison 
must be sustained with the marvelous 
displays to be found at the World’s 
Fair, but, we doubt not, the Exposi- 
tion management will be found equal 
to the occasion. 

_re- oe 

Wuart Columbus has done for the 
world, like all other good, has been 
done once for all. There is no recast. 
ing of his work! Small men criticise 
it, or try to do so, his life, his charac- 
ter. Here is the ‘‘new world,’ though, 
We confess it seems good. 





THERE is something better, now— 
that our common school system has 
become universal than a choice— be- 
tween darkness and darkness. The 
school is a window, opening out into 
light and power. 


———————_+ 


For any and all service rendered 
the fruits will be gathered by some 
one, if not by you who rendered the 
service; so it matters not much who 
gathers the fruit. 





a 
o> 


It is claimed that St. Louis is one of 
the best and cheapest markets in the 
country. The displays at the Exposi- 
tion show this at a glance, while the 
variety is sometimes a surprise to 
those of us “‘to the manner born”’ who 
have not learned otherwise of the in- 


auguration of some new industry. 
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WHAT an immense glory for the 
common people is this ‘‘World’s Fair 
at Chicago.’’ Columbus looking forth 
on the generations of men and their 
achievements, revealing in the full 
light of day the work accomplished in 
four centuries. No one can afford to 
miss these incarnations of beauty, 
strength and valor, so wonderful and 
so extensive. 

Dr. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, does not overestimate 
when he says “hundreds of thousands” 
will visit the Fair every day. We 
want to help at least 200,000 to take 
all this into their lives In order to 
be well and carefully and safely pro- 
vided for, you had better address for 
circulars of information, Mr. 8. L. 
Moser, Secretary “The World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment Associa- 
ion,’’ 810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 





Wuart this teacher executes may be 
discussed, but it cannot be modified or 
belittled or put out. It grows and 
grows into institutions, and justice, 
equity, intelligence and probity, be- 
come the governing forces of society. 
The work of the teacher does not stop 
where he stops. 

ES ee ee 

Wuat is this intelligence as em- 
bodied in a teacher but a feeder of 
souls. Let us see to it that such an 
one is honored, appreciated and pro- 
vided for liberally. These teachers 
are worth more than the sheriff, than 
the judge, A school-house is better 
and cheaper than a court-house. The 
teacher bas a double function, an in- 
dividual and public. He needs, for 
the exercise of both of these, double 
compensation and _ re-inforcement. 
Does he get this? Scarcely as yet; 
but see how his work reinforces every 
good in the community. 





THIS generation of new talents, this 
living powerful future, our teachers 
are preparing for the State and the 
nation. How can we ad quately ex- 
press to them our obligations and our 
gratitude? 


> 


BEHIND these teachers and along 
with them and their work comes a 
grander civilization, giving tothe peo- 
ple power. 








LET us be careful how we undertake 
to draw circles about the work of 
these teachers in educating the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth. 

THESE master-pieces of four centu- 
ries of effort offer you their beauty 
and their hospitality. It will be as 
wise to accept this tender as it would 
be foolish to reject it, especially when 
you can take it al/ in about as cheap 
as you can stay at home. Write to 
Mr. S. L. Moser, Secretary of the 
World’s Fair Protective Entertain- 
ment Association, St. Louis, for circu- 
lars giving full information as to how 
you can.do this. 








A Proclamation. 

B* the President of the U. 8. 

of America—Proclamation: The 
gifts of God to our nation the past year 
have been so abundant and ro special 
that the spirit of thanksgiving awaits 
not a call, but only the appoinment of 
a day when it may havea common ex- 
pression. He has stayed the pesti- 
lence at our doors; He has given us 
more love for the free civil institu- 
tions in the creation of which His di- 
recting providence was so conspicu- 
ous ; He has awakened a deeper rever- 
ence for law; He has widened cour 
philanthropy by a call to succor the 
distressed in other lands; He has 
blessed our schools, and is bringing 
forward a patriotic and God-fearing 
generation to execute His great and 
generous designs for our country; 
He bas given us great increase in ma- 
terial wealth and a wide diffusion of 
contentment and comfortin the homes 
of our people; He has given us grace 
to the sorrowing ; 

Wherefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States, do call 
upon all our people to observe, as we 
have been wont, Thursday, the 24th 
day of this month of November, as a 
day of thanksgiving to God for His 
mercies and of supplication for His 
continued care and grace. 

In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, 
this fourth day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
two, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and 
seventeenth. 

By the President : 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

JOHN W. Foster, Sec. of State. 





Prosperous. 





“Proye this a prosperous day.””—SHAK. 
E clip the following from The 
Western Christian Advocate, 

‘‘Western farmers were never so 
prosperous as they are now. Prime, 
the crop expert, says: ‘I was in an 
Illinois corn center the other day, a 
town of 5,000 inhabitants, and was in- 
formed by the grain dealers of the 
place that the farmers in the surround- 
ing country had over $250,000 on de- 
posit in the bank. I can remember 
well that only a few years ago this 
same community were borrowers, 
whereas now they are lenders. An- 
other fact elicited was that the farm- 
ers last fall at a great many points in 
Tllinois sold their corn at 140 cents a 
bushel and invested it in western 
lands, and those who have corn on 
hand to-day are able to hold it until 
prices are more in accordance with 
their idea of value.’ ” 

It is true that the mass of the peo- 
ple in this country are well off, money 
is plenty and it is more equally dis- 
tributed than ever before. Our schools, 





taught by the sons and daughters of 
the farmer, for the most part, should 
be made better. 

The compensation given for the good 
work done is paid back to the people 
who pay the taxes. Better compen- 
sation would secure more competent 
teachers. Longer school terms would 
secure more competent teachers. 
Your child needs a competent teacher 
—each year a more competent teacher. 
Do you provide for this in your school 
meetings? It can be done, and it 
ought to be done. You cannot quite 
afford to have the life, and usefulness, 
and hopefulness of your child marred 
by scrimping the compensation of the 
lady or gentleman who is to trainand 
instruct it. You save a trifle, perhaps, 
but you pay an awfu/ price forit if you 
cripple the child in all its after years. 
Fathers and mothers who send their 
children to school should see to it that 
competent teachers are employed in 
all schools, remembering at the same 
time that you cannot ‘‘get something 
for nothing’’ in the school room any 
more than you can get something for 
nothing outside the school room. 
Competent teachers can be secured to 
train and educate your children if 
you give them proper compensation— 
not without. 





A More Visible Return. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


“I will not practice to deceive, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn.” 
—SHAK. 
I" seems strange and almost inex- 
plicable to a chance observer that 

many children practically consider 
their school life as asomething which 
has no real connection with the ac- 
tual life which they live outside of 
the school walls. 


Many a boy who would knock an- 
other down for calling him a liar, 
will, without hesitation, cheat his 
teacher whenever he can, report his 
own conduct wrongly, and boast of 
having so done afterwards. 

And many a girl who is all polite- 
ness and gentleness at home and in 
company, shows herself rude and un- 
ladylike to her teachers. 

There seems to be also a feeling 
among pupils that all school stand- 
ards are artificial and not real. For 
instance, I have often had a pupil ask 
‘“‘Do you call me late?’’ when she came 
in ten minutes after the opening of 
the session, because the had been 
obliged tosee the physician and he had 
detained her. Of course, the question 
is not what I call her, but whether 
she was present when the clock struck 
nine. It is a question of fact, not of 
opinion—but she does not seem to 
think of that. And again, I have 


had requests from parents that I 
would not mark their daughter late, 
‘*as she was unavoidably detained.” 
On a certain election day, when our 
school was in session as it always is, 





& pupil who had been absent, brought 
me the next day a note from her mo- 
ther informing me that her daughter 
was not to be marked “absenw’ the 
day before as ‘it was a legal holiday 
and ought to have been a school hol- 
iday.”’ 

And then how often do we hear a 
child ask with regard to some an- 
swer which he has given, ‘Do you 
call that wrong?”’ 

“It is not a question what I or any 
one else calls it,’? should be the an- 
swer—‘‘the question is only is it 
wrong ?”’ 

These are all only indications of a 
deeper trouble. Why is it that this 
unnatural atmosphere has grown up 
in so many school rooms, so that uoth- 
ing is seen in its absolutely true 
light, but always in some relation to 
the teacher? For all that is wrong 
in the school the teacher is responsi- 
ble, and how have we managed to cre- 
ate this impression ? 


Let those teachers answer, who, 
anxious to report a high percentage 
of attendance, have induced a pupil 
who could not be present on some 
day, to come in for a few minutes in 
the morning, so that he should be 
counted as present. Let those teach- 
ers answer who have printed in their 
catalogues names of pupils not in ac- 
tual attendance. 

Let those answer who have stretch- 
ed a point in making examination 
papers, soas to bring the average of 
the class up to 96 per cent. 

Let us all answer, if at any time 
we have carelessly or ignorantly mis- 
stated a fact, and then have clung to 
our own reputation for correctness, 
rather than acknowledge the error. 

Let those of us answer who have 
been swayed never so little by per- 
sonal favoritism as not to administer 
even-handed justice. Let those an- 
swer who have conducted public ex- 
aminations where the object has been 
to deceive the listeners into a belief 
that the pupils knew intelligently 
all that they glibly repeated. 

Possibly the Philadelphia teacher 
who required her class to learn the 
rule for short division including com- 
mas and punctuation marks and par- 
agraphing, so that they might be able 
to write it correctly, and deducted as 
many from their marks for omitting 
the word ‘“‘comma’’ as for an error in 
the rule, might be summoned as a 
witness. 

And indeed, every time that we by 
our teaching fail to covey the im- 
pression to the child’s mind that all 
facts are of equal importance, are we 
not helping to create this artificial 
atmosphere in which nothing can be 
clearly seen? 

Till we are thoroughly true our- 
selves, we have no right to blame the 
public when they decry our profes- 
sion, and clamor for a more visible 
return for the money paid in school 
taxes. 
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Missouri State University. 
HE catalogue of this institution 
tor 1891-2 is a handsome octavo 
pamphlet of 151 pages. The report of 
the Board of Curators, covering the 
first pages of this catalogue, is an able 
document calculated to widen the 
views of the citizens of the State con- 
cerning the legitimate purpose as well 
as the actual achievements of their 
University. 

The American system of State edu- 
cation culminates logically in the 
State University and in this institu- 
tion-should be found every facility for 
completely satisfying every rational 
demand that can be made in the 
higher departments of education. 

In this spirit the curators are work- 
ing. New departments are being 
added to those already in existence. 
Within the past year the normal 
department, under the energetic man- 
agement of Prof. J. P. Blanton, has 
been greatly enlarged, while there has 
been organized a commercial depart- 
ment, of which Prof. M. 8. King has 
charge; @ school of mechanic arts 
(manual training school) with Prof. 
C. W. Marx as superintendent; and a 
department of history and political 
economy, to the chair of which Dr. 
Frederick C. Hicks was called in De- 
cember last. 

The recent general and genuine re- 
vival in education has rendered clear 
to all serious-minded people the fact 
that teaching is not merely a profes- 
sion, but of all professions the one 
most difficult to fulfil the duties of 
worthily. 

Hence training schools are multiply- 
ing in-number and undergoing trans- 
formation in methods. And it is 
already evident to more thoughtful 
minds that the highest term of this 
movement must be found in a depart- 
ment of pedagogy in the State Univer- 
sity. For it is precisely in such de- 
partment that the profoundest, sub- 
tlest problems of education can be 
studied with truest promise of valid 
results, seeing that zeal and keenness 
of penetration reach their fullest val- 
ues nowhere else so certainly as under 
the cross-lights inevitably gathered 
by a great university upon every 
problem in every field of inquiry. 
And the science of education must 
take account of all these currents of 
inquiry. 

Of course in a commercial age 
no one doubts the value of a com- 
mercial training or of a thorough and 
systematic knowledge of textures, to- 
gether with practical command over 
the fundamental forms of the me- 
chanic arts. So that no one will be 
likely to call in question the wisdom 
of the Board of Curators in establish- 
ing these two new departments. 

Nor is the department of history 
and political economy so very far re- 
moved from the commercial interests 
forming the immediate basis of the 
two departments just referred to. In 





its more immediate aspects political 
economy is but the science of (rational) 
production and exchange—a science 
the more indispensable the more com- 
plex and extended the commercial 
aspect of human life becomes. 

But this science, together with his- 
tory, presents a richly humanistic 
character which reflects back through 
its commercial phase and renders the 
whole distinctly and unequivocally a 
branch of ethics. It is this aspect of 
political economy which is destined to 
play a great part in redeeming pro- 
duction and exchange from the inhu- 
man tendencies always more or Jess 
strongly characterizing them. That is 
to say, political economy as a truly 
ethical science is destined to play an 
ever-increasingly conspicuous part in 
bringing about the longed-for, how- 
ever distant, era of peace on earth 
springing from good faith among men. 

The pamphlet accompanying the 
catalogue and foreshadowing the pro- 
gramme of this new department of the 
Missouri State University presents a 
clear, concise and notably comprehen- 
sive view of the whole subject and of 
the organic relation of part to part 
therein. 

It is evident that a new era in 
higher education is already well on 
the way for Missouri and that the 
youths of the State can even now find 
at Columbia, not merely the facilities 
for successfully pursuing a full univer- 
sity course, but that they can also 
find there that clear, bracing intellec- 
tual atmosphere to be breathed only 
in such environment as a university 
vibrant with fresh, youthful vitality, 
unfolds. And itis impossible to say 
with too much emphasis that the 
quickening of the whole spiritual 
nature, due to breathing such atmos- 
phere, constitutes one of the subtlest 
and richest of the aspects of a genuine 
university education. 
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What Will It Be? 





“A victory is twice itself 
When the achiever brings home full numbers.” 
—SHAK. 
HE papers report the crowd at 
Chicago on the opening day of 
the 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


as “something fearful.”’ Of course, 
Chicago has, at different times, han 
dled many a throng of visitors, but 
this one was away and beyond any- 
thing she ever dealt with before. It 
is estimated that at least 1,500,000 peo- 
ple viewed the parade, and after it 
was over it is said the majority of the 
down town restaurants had to close 
their doors until they could attend to 
those who had already gained admit- 
tance. It was not a steady flow; it 
was a concentration that created the 
temporary difficulty in the matter of 
obtaining eatables. 

The railroads of Chicago covered 
themselves with glory in the masterly 
safe and expeditious way in which 





they handled the crowds. In this phe- 


nomenal movement it was demon- 
strated that these steel-banded high- 
ways are capable of accomplishing 
unexpected achievements. It was an 
intensely interesting matter to watch 
long trains as many as four and five 
at the same moment, discharge their 
loads of passengers, sending them 
by thousands into the already 
over-crowded streets, For days, 
within a radius of 500 miles, it 
has been the busiest time the rail- 
roads of Chicago ever experienced, 
and they deserve unbounded credit for 
the very excellent manner in which 
the people have been handled. So far 
as known there has not been a single 
accident of any consequence. Every- 
thing moved with the regularity and 
smoothness of clock work. 

What will the railroads and the city 
of Chicago do when the steady stream 
of 200,000 people a day pour into the 
great Exposition Halls and out again 
for shelter and food? What will the 
crowd be then? The World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment Association 
has already arranged to care for 5,000 
a day, but what will the 195 000 other 
people do? Certainly the teachers 
and their friends show great wisdom 
in securing safe, comfortable and 
cheap quarters early. For $2.50 per 
week this association proposes to take 
the best of care of 5,000 persons by 
day and night, Better send to Mr. 
8. L. Moser, Secretary, 810 Olive 
street, St. Louis, tor full particuiars 
and secure your quarters early. Send 
$1.00 and be registered and get your 
badge ticket and full instructions. 
President Lane, as you see in another 
column, says that no person should go 
to Chicago unless they secure safe 
quarters before they go. 





Teachers and Their Reading. 





OFFICE BOARD OF |" hed 
> 


Dear —— —— 

1, What educational journal do 
you now take ? 

2. What authors on education 
have you read during the present 
school year? . 

8. What works on education have 
you bought during the present school- 
year ? 

Responses were received from 81 
teachers to these questions : six did not 
reply, or if they did, their answers 
were not received at the office. An 
analysis of the responses show the 
following facts: Forty teachers take 
one educational jourual each ; twenty- 
one take two; six take three, three 
take four; and seventeen take none. 
Twenty-four had read one book each; 
nineteen two books; seven three 
books; five four books; and thirty- 
one had read no educational authors. 
Twenty-four had bought one book 
each ; four had purchased two books ; 
one three books ; one four books; and 
fifty-six had bought no books during 
the year. What wonder that pupils 
lose their interest in the schools— 





drinking at such stagnant pools. 


Pennsylvania. 


“Well know they what they speak that speak so 
wisely.” —SHAK, 


Legion: wheels into line, 
not only for a great exhibit at 
the ‘‘World’s Fair,” but for a very 
large attendance of the teachers and 
their friends, beside the school officers. 
It comes to be a very significant 
thing, this manner of looking at and 
preparing for this great event. It is 
a great window opened for the teach- 
ers. Dr. Brooks said : 

“T believe Pennsylvania cao and 
will take a high place, if efficiently 
organized, as it doubtless will be. 
Philadelphia has taken hold of the 
matter ; the Boaid of Education have 
appointed a committee, and they have 
asked for $6,000 to cover expenses, and 
expect to get it. 

“Tt was moved by Supt. Hamilton 
and seconded by Dr. Maltby, that in 
view of the World’s Fair next year, 
when this Association adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet in Media two years 
hence, in 1894, 

“Dr. Waller said such a course was 
not without precedent, and he favored 
the motion. 

“The trend next year will be west- 
ward, and a session held at Media 
would be largely of a local character. 
Thereis also no legislative session this 
following year to be considered ; and 
altogether perhaps it is as well to let 
Chicago be the sole centre of attrac- 
tion, as it will undoubtedly be the 
greatest. Most of our permanent 
membership will go to Chicago, and 
when there will spend all their spare 
money. ; 

“‘After some further discussion the 
motion was put and carried unani- 
mously.’”’ 

These leaders in Pennsylvania seem 
to be fullof faculty, fire and light. 
They not only want to see, but they 
want all others to see this “‘brother of 
us all’? brought and made visible 
through the work of four Centuries. 

It is good to meet and to come into 
contact with men of such magnitude. 
They teach us that the world has to 
to obey him who thinks and sees. 

THis law of fraternity is derived 
from the law of labor. The common 
people have made ‘‘The World’s Fair’”’ 
and the common people need to see it 
and take it into their lives. We want 
to help 200,000 of them to do this. 


By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline’’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and cire ‘The J. B. Merwin 











ulars, 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and sufii- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 


paid? 





WE ought now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 





WHAT a vast profile of Columbus 
this ‘‘World’s Fair” projects at the 
close of the 19th century! What sort 
of a teacher will that man or woman 
be who fails to take this substance into 
their lives? You can go about as 
cheaply as you can remain at home if 
you write early for circulars and full 
particulars to 8. L. Moser. 


i oOo 


THE great thinker is always and 
everywhere the beneficent, helpful 
man. Greatness of mind and of action 
cannot be concealed. It is wide-spread 
and helpful. We should like to see in 
every Village a school where the great 
poets and prophets could be taught 
and interpreted for the benefit of the 
people. University extension looks 
and is working in this direction. 





Do you realize? The World’s Fair 
is not circumscribed. All nations and 
all peroids of time come with their 
best contributions for you. But above 
and beyond all, the common people 
will be there, and all dreams will be 
seen to be only a fore-shadowing of 
reality! What revelation and realiza- 
tion, windows opening forward into 
the future—backward revealing the 
past. We want to help 200,000 people 
to take all this into their lives. Write 
early for full circulars and informa- 
tion to 8. L. Moser, Secretary of ‘‘The 
World’s Fair Protective Entertain- 
ment Association,’’ 810 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—_ 





THE common people who have done 
the world’s work ought to and will 
wear all the crowns at ‘‘ The World’s 
Fair’ at Chicago. It is gotten up for 
them, to show them themselves. 
They ought to see it all. They can 
see it all about as cheap and just as 
safe as to remain at home,if they secure 
@ place early. ‘This can be done by 
dropping a postal card to 8. L. Moser, 
810 Olive Street, St. Louis, for a 
circular of information of The World's 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
elation. 





EVERY teacher and every person 
who visits the ‘‘World’s Fair’ at. 
Chicago will become the champion of 
a broader intelligence. They will go 
home with three soverign gifis— 
creation which produces and clothes 
ideas in an appropriate dress, inven- 
tion which kindles a flame of light 
and power, imagination giving 
thought the high reliet of life. All 
this together with what grows out of 
snch a combination, will be sure to 
repay those who wisely arrange to 
be there. Ail will be enriched, all 
will carry away and retain some 
golden grain from this “sheaf of facts.” 
Be sure and get from Mr. 8. L. Moser, | 
secretary, the data as to how you are | 
to be safely aud fully cared for while | 
there. Write him, care ‘The World’s | 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- | 
ciation,” 810 Olive Street, St. Louis, | 
Mo., for full particulars, and you will | 
get them promptly. No time should | 
be lost in securing a place to stay at 
reasonable rates. 
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From the hour the teacher becomes 
conscious of acting not on the mem- 
ories of his pupils only, or even on 
their minds, but on their whole char- 
acter and condition, intellectual mor- 
al and physical, his occupation has a 
new meaning for him. 

Important results he sees are inev- 
itable, so he asks himself what re- 
sults he wishes to bring about, and 
how he should go to work. In Mat- 
thew Arnold’s happy phrase, he lets 
his consciousness play freely around 
his employment, and he finds that the 
task he has undertaken, far from be- 
ing the simple matter it was once 
considered, is indeed one of great 
delicacy and difficulty. Skill in man- 
aging forms, skill in handling the 
subject-matter of instruction, indis- 
pensable though such skill be, is no 
longer the only, perhaps not even the 
main thing needful. He must have 
not only skill but insight; he must 
have a keen eye as well as a skilliul 
hand. 


TS ee 





Way not endeavor a little more 
persistently to make our schools the) 
center of civility, politeness and good 
manners? If they learn good breed- 
ing at all, many pupils must learn it at 
school. There is no limit to the civil- 
izing influence of a gentle woman or 
gentlemanly man in a country school. | 
Above all things send out your pupils 
with the seal of honor and truthful- 
ness. 





AT every step you take in the 
‘‘World’s Fair,’’ through all its miles | 
and miles of avenues of art, beauty 
and wealth a new surprise awaits you. | 
It has all been done by the common 
people, it is their contribution. You 
want and need to see it. Write early 
for full particulars to 8. L. Moser, | 
Secretary “The World’s Fair Pro- 
tective Entertainment Association, 810 
Olive Street,St. Louis, Mo. | 


Quotations. 


“Good sentences and well pronounced.”’ 
—SHAK. 


HE quotations in the Century Dic. 
tionary are not only abundant, 
but they are chosen with a view to ilI- 
lustrate and assist the definitions as 
much as possible. American authors 
are liberally used as well as the stan. 
dard English authors. Not only have 
so-called literary books been quoted, 
but scientific and popular books as 
well, and magazines and even news- 
papers. 

These quotations are not only valua- 
ble, but extremely interesting. In- 
deed, the book is a treasury of quota- 
tions, familiar and unfamiliar. If a 
person is seeking a quotation contsin- 
ing a certain word, a look at that 
word in THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
will usually result in finding a usable 


| one. 


> 


Is not science, which is only another 
term for more intelligence, constantly 





| changing and enlarging the beneficent 


work done by our educators? Is not 
learning to read the first step in all 
this onward and upward march ? 





OBJEOT TEACHING. 


I" is asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they lat twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be tencents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly coi- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 
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RYERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, 
itching, burning, biseding. scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humor of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary 
is speedily, permanently, and economically cure 
by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, consisting of Cut1- 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, CuTicura Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cuti- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Pun- 
fier, and ea of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This 
is strong language, but true, Thousands of grate- 
ful testimonials from infancy to age attes: their 
wonderful, unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Soldeverywhere, Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c,; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass, 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Dis- 
eases, 


a@-Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily-@% 
aa _ skin prevented by CuTICURASOAP, 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2c, 








Officers of the “‘World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment 
Association.”’ 

President, Hon, James P. Slade, Ex- 
State Supt. Public Instruction of IIli- 


nois. Postoffice address, East St. 
Louis, Ill. . 
Vice-President, Hon. Norman J. 


Colman, Ex-U 8. Sec’y of Agriculture, 
St. Leais, Mc 

Treasurer, F. P. Jones, of the St. 
Louis Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo, 

Secretary and General Manager, S. 
L. Moser, 505 Fagin Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W.S. Mac Harg, Drainage Engineer 
World’s Columbian Fxposition, Sani- 
tary Commissioner of Encampment. 

Architect, J. B. Legg, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOARD OF REFERENCE : 


Hon. E. O. Stannard, Ex-Governor 
Missouri 

Hon. Norman J. Colman, Ex-Gov- 
ernor and Ex-U. 8. Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Wm, M. Senter, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex-Congressman. 

N. O. Nelson, Pres. N. O. Nelson 
Co-operative Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J B. Legg, Architect. 

Prof. Francis E. Nipher, of Wash- 
ington University. 

J. B. Merwin, Editor American 
Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Only 28% Hours to Denver. 
VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


The Centennial State Express via 
the Burlington Route leaves St. Louis 
daily 1:40 p. m., arrives, Omaha 6:40 
a. m., Sioux City 11:30 a. m., Lincoln 
7:20 a. m.and Denver 6:15 p.m. Solid 
through train, with new and modern 
equipment, including Pullman Draw- 
ing Room Sleepers, Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free) and elegant Dining 
Cars. Many hours the quickest line 
to all points West. Full information 
can be obtained at Burlington Route 
ticket office, 218 N. Broadway and 
Union Depot. 
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Tr is not a hopeful nor helpful sign 
when people forget or ignore justice 
and worship only crates and bales. 
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d Dis. A Book of Permanent Value and the only Trustworthy In- Its leather case is of such shape that it is used 
i as a rest for the machine when used upon the lap. 
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~~ Events of the Century. of keys is a entirely new one, and distributes 4“ SHORTHAND WRITING MACHINE. 
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ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





WE ought to do our teachers the 
justice in ali the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of each month, as other em- 


ployes of the county and State are 
paid. 


Tuts is a great era in which to live 
and work. The world pours its 
wealth of treasures into our lap at 
Chicago. The results of four centuries | 








of effort in all directions, brought to | 
our very doors. The common people | 
need to see this. They can_ see it | 
about as cheaply as to remain at home | 
if they begin now to make preparation. 
For circulars of information, address | 
Mr. 8. L. Moser, Secretary of “The | 
World’s Fair Protective Entertain-| 
ment Association,’ 810 Olive Street, | 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Pessimism by Contract, | 
—_ | 
R. J. M. Rice gives us, in the 
October Forum, the first of a 
series of articles on “Our Public 
School System.’’ This first paper 
deals specially with the ‘Evils in| 
Baltimore.’”’ At the outset he tells us 
his purpose has been to find out “why 
the schools of some localities are so 
far inferior to those of others,” while 
his method has been that of “personal 
observation.” 
Purpose and method are alike excel- 


about the product which suggests 
serious doubt as to its value. 

It is, indeed, no longer question- 
able that pathological study is one of 
the essential means to knowledge of 
real—that is, typical or ideal—sound- 
ness of constitution. The ideal physi- 
ology implies a clear, adequate know!l- 
edge of disease; just as on the other 
hand the ideal hygiene implies clear 
and adequate knowledge of the nor- 
mal structure and function of organs. 
Everywhere, indeed, knowledge of 
the abnormal tends to fix attention 
more closely upon the real norms or 
types. Meanwhile the exc/usive study 
of pathology unquestionably tends 
toward a morbid state of mind and, 
through this, of body also. It is a 
well known fact that physicians, de- 
voting themselves to the study of 
special diseases, become peculiarly 
liable to such diseases. And in gen- 
eral the devoting of the attention to 
thie abnormal aspects of life tends to 
induce an exaggerated view of the 
extent of disease, together with a 
corresponding underestimate of life as 
actually unfolded in its normal as- 





pects. And this is not a whit less 
true in the study of the various forms 
of social life, than in those of individ- 
ual life. Hence,-when a specialist in 
the study of social diseases offers us 
the results of his more or less deliber- 
ate investigations, we feel driven to 
raise the question of the personal 
equation. We want, in other words, 
to know the point of view of the 
writer in order that we may rightly 
interpret ‘his estimate of the patho- 
logical conditions he claims to have 
discovered. 

It is interesting to know, then, that 
Dr Rice is a physician who gave up 
the practice of his profession for the 
special study of the mental and phys- 
ical condition of children, and that to 
this end he took a special course in 
psychology and pedagogy in two Ger- 
man universities, after which he 


| “visited the schools of various Euro- 


pean countries.’’ It would seem, then, 
that Dr. Rice is, first of all, both by 
instinct and by training, a patholo 
gist. Whether his researches in Ger- 
many had the effect merely to intensi- 
fy this te. dency, or on the other hand 
to supplement it with a more positive 
interest in the normal aspects of life, 
we have no direct means of judging; 
though indications in the paper be- 
fore us are not altogether reassuring. 

Meanwhile another aspect of the case 
presents itself. It is a feature of the 
representations thus far made by Dr. 
Rice, indicating that he is domi- 
pated more than he is aware by the 
Zeit-geist in its peculiar character of 
the spirit of impatience. He seems 
clearly determined to “keep up with 
the age ;’”’ and to do this there is no 
question that one must be very 
“swift.” 

From being a specialist in medicine 
up to 1888, Dr. Rice has since that 
time swept the field of psychology 
and pedagogy, and ‘‘visited the 
schools of various European coun- 
tries ;’’ and he now presents us with 
the mature results of personal inves- 
tigations of the public schools of the 
United States. Here his investiga- 
tions have actually extended ‘‘over a 
period of more than five months.” 
He passed, “with few exceptions, all 
the school hours of every school day 
** * from January 7 to June 25 (of 
this year) in school rooms.’”’ In these 
five months (that is, in one hundred 
school days or in five hundred hours) 
he was “enabled to observe upward 
of twelve hundred teachers at their 
work. In all, the schools of thirty- 
six cities and some twenty institu- 
tions for the training of teachers were 
visited.” 

Surely here are velocities quite com- 
mensurate with our highest modern 
demands! Thirty-six cities in one 
hundred days, to say nothing of the 
incidental twenty special “institutions 
for the training of teachers!’’ and in 
some of these cities the ‘‘required 
data’”’ were ‘‘comfortably obtained in 
one day, or even less.”’ 





But not only does Dr. Rice frankly 
detail tous the velocities of his obser- 
vation ; he also submits to our obser- 
vation a specimen of the velocities of 
his inference. Ou the very threshold 
of his first article he announces that 
‘the characteristic feature of our 
school system may perhaps be best 
defined by the single word ‘chaos.’ ”’ 
And he bases this sweeping assertion 
upon the fact that local management is 
left tolocal authority. To the thought- 
ful American a statrling juxtaposi- 
tion! Such local authority, to use 
Dr. Rice’s formula, “has practically 
the privilege of conducting its schools 
in accordance with any whim upon 
which it may decide, being restricted 
only by certain State laws of second- 
ary importance.’”’ Assuredly we could 
not have a more frankly stated esti- 
mate of local intelligence and of indi- 
vidual loyalty to principle. It would 
seem, indeed, that when the individ- 
ual is duly localized—so as, for exam- 
ple, to safely distinguish him from 
the ‘‘critic,’? who, doubtless, is not.an 
‘individual,’ properly speaking, but 
only a “‘universal’”—it would seem 
that in such case the practical com- 
mon sense of the individual is really 
nil, and that little else than ‘“‘whims”’ 
can be expected from him in his at- 
tempts at the adjustment of social 
relations. And what could be ex- 
pected to follow the assumption that 
in America caprice really constitutes 
both the essence and the practical 
form of “local”? judgment? What 
really does immediately follow in Dr. 
Rice’s paper is this sentence: ‘‘Conse- 
quently, unless chaos be preferable to 
law and order, there is no foundation 
for the opinion held by so many that 
our public schools are the best in the 
world.”” An a priori conclusion, if 
ever there was one! It is very much 
as if we were to say: Local self-gov- 
erpment is the same as chaos. But 
chaos is altogether undesirable. 
Therefore, let chaos (i. e., local self- 
government) be suppressed. 

Curious indeed, that just in the 
moment of our Columbian celebra- 
tions and world expositions and gen- 
eral self-gratulations, we should sud- 
denly discover that the very core of 
the American idea—namely, the infin- 
ite dignity of the individual and his 
right and duty to govern and educate 
himself as an individual through free 
association with other individuals—is 
a hopeless falsity, and that, ‘’unless 
chaos is preferable to law and order,” 
we must throttle our American 
chimera of individual independence, 
and henceforth guide ourselves by 
the Bismarckian conception of mere 
State independence to be secured 
through a power so centralized as to 
insure the absolute dependence of 
every individual upon the State. 

Indeed the German university as 
such can scarcely tend to the develop- 
mentof a living appreciation of and 
sympathy with the: distinctively 
American idea of free citizens in a free 





State. And it seems to us that even 
a two-year’s residence abroad has 
introduced into the mind of the 
writer of the paper under considera- 
tion only too clearly marked a degree 
of confusion as to the significance of 
local centers of activity in the Ameri- 
can States. It is, in fact, just here in 
America that the idea of centrality is 
raised to its highest power, every citi- 
zen, alike with every other, being tne 
ultimate ‘'center” of the State. 

We have occupied very nearly all 
our space in pointing out what seems 
to us to suggest a very guarded read- 
ing of Dr. Rice’s papers. On the 
other hand, we are far from denying 
value to what he has thus far said, 
and we hope to find still more valua- 
ble what he has yet to say. 

The defects of our system, he thinks, 
are to be traced to four causes: (1) 
the apathy of the public; (2) the ir- 
rational methods of choosing boards 
of education ; (3) the insufficiency and 
inefficiency of supervision; and (4) 
“the professional weakness of the 
American teachgr.” The latter is 
“the greatest'sore spot of the Ameri- 
can schools,’’ and of course the remedy 
is to be found in the thorough peda- 
gogical training of those who are to 
become teachers. 

The strictures on the Baltimore 
schools are severe; Baltimore being 
dealt with first, as worst of all our 
cities in its public school develop- 
ment. No doubt in Baltimore, as 
elsewhere, the faults of our public 
school system are serious enough. 
Neither can there be any reasonable 
doubt that complacency as to the ex- 
cellences of our educational work has 
the effect to blind us to many of its 
shortcomings. Hence, however much 
of haste and exaggeration may be evi- 
dent in such work as that of Dr. Rice, 
giving it the ring even of an alarmist’s 
cry, we are bound to give it serious 
heed. It is unquestionably for our 
good that we should be somewhat 
disturbed and even exasperated now 
and then if by that means we may 
be brought to consider more attentive- 
ly the real and really grave defects in 
that aspect of our social organization 
upon which more than upon any 
other, perhaps, depend the character 
and extent of our growth as a nation 
among nations. W. M. B. 
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No one can yet foresee the quantity 
of light and power that will be evolved 
by having the people visit ‘The 
World’s Fair’’ at Chicago. There they 
will not only be put into direct per- 
sonal communication with men of 
genius, but they will take into their 
lives the inspirations of men of genius 
for the past four centuries. 


————_e eo 


WHAT has been done during these 
four centuries as demonstrated by 
“The World’s Fair’ at Chicago, is but 
small as compared with what yet re- 
mains to be done in the world. 
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We do net hesitate to say that 


The World's Columbian Exposition 


AND GUIDE TO 


CHICACO and 


ST. Louis, the Carnival City, 


Is the best work extant on this all 


‘ I; It is a book that should be in the hands of every teacher, and among 
the constant reference books of every school room. 

II. It is not only the best, but also the only adequate preparation for a 
proper study and appreciation of the 400th anniversary of the dis- 


covery of our county. 


III. Because its illustrations are not mere pictures but faithful delinea- 
tions, and because the work in color is as highly artistic as the 


-best water colors. 


IV. Because while doing a service to the school-community, any teacher 
can by interesting two or three of his friends, secure a copy for 
himself free of cost and have a margin left over for pocket money. 

V. Because it furnishes a practicable course by which any teacher can 
- gecure for herself the means for a visit to Chicago in 1893. 


VI. Because it has been prepared by a competent and well-known edu- 
cator, who has never lost sight of the educational value which such 


a@ work should possess. 
VII. 


reading courses. 


Millions of dollars are now being spent! 
Regiments of men are at work night and day! 
Immense buildings are rising as if by magic! 
The latest devices of human skill are being employed ! 


All to prepare a proper setting for the infinite, varied, and fascinating 


treasures of the known world. 


ANTIQUITY will be revived by Egypt India, Persia, Greece and Rome. 
MADIAEVAL TIMES wii be resurrected and revivified by Italy, Portugal, Spain and 


German 


world since the discovery by Columbus, 


The adoption of an arrangement based upon the evolution of each industry insures an educa- 
tion in Agriculture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Vistaculture; in Stock Raising; in Machinery 
and Industrial appliances; in Mining and Metallurgy; in Manufactures; in Transportation, and 


in the Liberal Arts. 


The Congresses already arranged for insure the assembling of the best minds which the world 
has to furnish, and promises to vitalize the material exhibits. 

THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION AND GUIDE TO CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, THE 
CARNIVAL CITY, offers to all the gam pee of a life-time. Every one wants to know what 
ain 

How to find one’s way about Chicago and St. Louis, 

What to look for in Chicago and St. Louis. 

The object lessons in the world’s industries. 

What may be looked for in the way of spectacular effect of stately buildings; contrasts 
of land and water; minerals suggesting the palace of Aladdin; the treasures to be 
expected from every quarter of the globe. - 


Tens of thousands of copies have already been sold, and we have satisfied ourselves that no pur- 


may be seen at Chicago, and this hook will exp 


chaser has been misled in the slightest degree, 


aa Yes, get the best by sending in the following-@@ 


Because it is a work which every one would like to have upon the 
study-table for constant refereuce in the geography, history and 


THE RELATION OF COLUMBUS TO AMERICA will be presented not solely 


by Columbian relics or their reproduction, but quite as much by the progress made by the civilized 


absorbing topic—because : 





Coupon order 
—TOo-— 


T. J. BURRIDGE, 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear S1r.—Enclosed I send pas $2.00 b 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF E 
THE WORL 


CARNIVAL CITY, dy express. 
aay Here sign your full name, 


and write it very plain:....+.000s beseesvesness 
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money order or registered letter, Please send the 
UCATION one 
D’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITIO 


ear, and a cloth bound, illuminated copy of 
AND GUIDE TO ST. LOUIS THE 





Grand Old Missouri. 


—_—— 


“Rich. she shall.be, that’s certain wise, or. I’ 
none.” —SHAK, 


HE passenger department of the 
Wabash Railroad have issued 


@ map of Missouri that shows the 


world just how and just why we 
should all “stand up for grand old 
Missouri.” They show the exports 
from the State over and above the 
home consumption to be over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of dol- 


‘added wealth to the State—money 





lars the last year. Let the school 
children go to work and show how 
much that is per month, per week, of 


made. This is not swapping jack- 
knives. This is added wealth from 
the products of the farm, forests, 
streams and niines, a geography les- 
son very practical, a history lesson, 
@ farming lesson, a mineral lesson, a 
pomological lesson, a lesson in trans- 
portation showing not only the value 


of our raiiroads but the absolute ne- 
cessity for railroad transportation. 
The study ot this map will change 
the current of public sentiment tow- 
ards railroads, or it ought to do this 
among sensible, intelligent people. 
We do not know upon what terms 
these maps can be had, but we should 
advise every teacher in Missouri, Iili- 
nois, Indiana and Michigan to get 
this map and hang it up in their 
school-rooms and consult it early and 
often. Address, with stamp for reply, 
Gen. Pass. or advertising Agent, Wa- 
bash R. R. Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


opae - 


Extracts. 
‘*My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 
That all particulars of duty know.” 
~-SHAK. 

\W* want our teachers to catch 
i something of the spirit and 
flavor of the great things said by the 
orators who undertook to syllable the 
world’s thought in the dedication of 
the buildings and ground of the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. 
We present an extract or two from 
the oration of Henry Waterson, of 
Louisville, Kentucky: 
* * * * * * * 
‘“‘We are met this day to honor the 
memory of Christopher Columbus, to 
celebrate the 400th annual return of 
the year of his transcendent achieve- 
ment, and, with fitting rites, to dedi- 
cate to America and the universe a 
concrete exposition of the world’s 
progress between 1492 and 1892. No 
twenty centuries can be compared 
with those four centuries, either in 
importance or in interest, as no previ- 
ous ceremonial can be compared to this 
in its wide significance and reach; be- 
cause, since the advent of the Son of 
God, no event has had such an influ- 
ence upon human affairs as the discov- 
ery of the Western Hemisphere. 
* * * * * * * 

‘*We have come here not so much 
to recall bygone sorrows and glories, 
as to bask in the sunshine of present 
prosperity and happiness, to inter- 
change patriotic greetings and indulge 
good auguries, and above all, to meet 
upon the threshold the stranger with- 
in our gate, not as a foreigner, but as 
a guest and friend, for whom nothing 
that we have is too good. 

‘From wheresoever he cometh we 
welcome him with all our hearts ; the 
son of the Rhone and the Garonne, 





our God-mother, France, to whom we 
owe so much, he shall be our Lafay- 
ette; the son of the Rhine and the 
Mozelle, he shall be our Goethe and 
vur Wagner; the son of Campagna 
and the Vesuvian Bay, he shall be our 
Michael Angelo and our Garibaldi; 
the son of Aragon and the Indes, he 
shall be our Christopher Columbus, 
fitly honored at last throughout the 
world, 

“Our good cousin, of England, needs 
no words of special civility and court- 
esy from us. For him the latch string 
is ever on the outer side; though 





whether it be or not, we are sure that 


he will enter and make himself at 
home. 

‘‘A common language enables us to 
do full justice to one another, at the 
festive board or in the arena of debate; 
warning both of us in equal tones 
against further parley on the field of 
arms. 

‘All nations and all creeds be wel- 
come here; from the Bosporus and 
the Black Sea, the Viennese woods 
and the Danubian plains; from Hol- 
land dike to Alpine crag; from Bel- 
grade and Calcutta, and round to 
China seas and the busy marts of 
Japan, the isles of the Pacific and the 
far-away capes of Africa—Armenian, 
Christian and Jew—the American, 
loving no country except his own, but 
loving all mankind. as his brother, 
bids you enter and fear not; bids you 
partake with us of these fruits of 
400 years of American civilization and 
development, and behold these tro- 
phies of 100 years of American inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

“At this moment in every part of 
the American Union the children are 
taking up the wonderous tale of the 
discovery, and from Boston to Galves- 
ton, from the little log school house in 
the wilderness to the towering acad- 
emy in the city and the town, may be 
witnessed the unprecedented specta- 
cle of a powerful nation captured by 
an army of Lilliputians, of embryomen 
and women, of todling boys and girls, 
and tiny elves scarce big enough to 
lisp the numbers of the national an- 
them, scarce strong enough to lift the 
miniature flags that make of arid 
street and autumn wood an emblem- 
atic garden, to gladden the sight and 
glozify the red, white and blue. See 

Our young barbarians all at play, 
for better than these we have nothing 
to exhibit. They, indeed, are our 
CROWN JEWELS; 

the truest, though the inevitable, off- 
springs of our civilization and devel- 
opment; the representatives of a man- 
hood vitalized and invigorated by toil 
and care, of a womanhood elevated 
and inspired by liberty and education. 

“God bless the children and their 
mothers! God bless our country’s 
flag! And God be with us now and 
ever, God in the roof-tree’s shade and 
God on the highway, God in the 
winds and waves, and God in all our 
hearts !”” 

The heart of every hearer was 
thrilled by the eloquent sentences of 
the magnetic orator’s address, and at 
every point of his masterly effort the 
great American was interrupted by 
the tribute of cheering thousands. 





‘The management of the Exposition 
has always been such as to do credit 
to the wisdom of the directory, and 
yet, it seems to us, Frank Gaienne has 
this year excelled, not his predeces- 
sors alone, but even himself, For ex- 
ample, the calamity threatened by the 
sudden death of the lamented Gilmore 
has been entirely averted by the 





clever management of Secretary 
Gainne. 
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WE ought to be organizing in every 
school district all the educational 
forces and all the educational senti- 
ment in favor of efficient county su- 
pervision. 

Sa eee eee ee SY 

WE OUGHT now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 





It is said that the banquet of ‘‘ The 
Fellowship Club,’ of Chicago, was the 
most notable in the history of the 
country. Never before have thirty 
governors of as many States of the 
Union, chief executives differing in 
politics, and, it may be, imbued with 
more or less sectional feeling, sat to- 
gether at the same festive board. 
Never before, not even in the capitol 
of the Republic, have so many repre- 
sentatives of the science of diplomacy 
sipped glasses to the health of one 
another. Asa social function it was 
triumph that has never been equaled. 

That is just what this great exposi- 
tion is todo. It is to unite, harmonize 
and kindle a flame of patriotic affec- 
tion among States, peoples and na- 
tions. As an educatianal force in this 
direction it will be unparalleled in the 
history of the world. We are going 
to help at least 100,000 teachers and 
their friends to enjoy and to take this 
spectacle into their lives. 


Ir is well understood, by those who 
are posted on the condition of things 
in Chicago, that prices for entertain- 
ment will be materially advanced as 
the time draws near for the opeaing 
of the Exposition. You can now 
secure a place to stay for $2.50 per 
week, and if anything occurs to pre- 
vent your going your ticket can be 
transferred. Send $1.00 to Mr. 8. L. 
Moser, Secretary of the World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. If secured now this 
rate will hold through all the siz 
months. 

Mr, A. G. Lane, Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago, and President of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion, says distinctly to all that “It 
will not be desirable for any- 
body to come to Chicago next 
year without providing for entertain- 
ment before going.” This is a plain 
statement of facts, and our friends 
will do well to arrange now for care 
and protection. Send $1.00 to 8. L. 
Mozer, Secretary, 810 Olive Street, 
and get receipts for it by return mail. 





Mr. Depew’s Oration. 


“The tleman is learned and a most rare 
efcaker —SHAK, 


[ seems @ pity to break in the slight- 

est degree the continuity of the 
great.oration of Mr. Depew, but we 
hope every one of our more than four 
hundred thousand teachers will read 


—_ 


= | and have their pupils read the prayers 


and orations made at the dedicatory 
services. We must be content with 
the following all too brief extracts. 

Mr. Depew spoke as follows: 

“The day belongs not to America, 
but to the world The results of the 
event it commemorates sre the herit- 
age of the peoples of every race and 
clime. We celebrate the emancipa- 
tion of man. The preparation was 
the work of almost countless centu- 
ries, the realization was the revelation 
of one. The cross on Calvary was 
hope; the cross raised on San Salva- 
dor was opportunity. 

‘‘But for the first, Columbus would 
never have sailed; but for the second 
there would have been no place for 
the planting, the nurture and the ex- 
pansion of civil and religious liberty. 
Ancient history is a dreary record of 
unstable civilizations. Each reached 
its zenith of material splendor and 
perished. 

The Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, 
Grecian and Roman Empires were 
proofs of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of man for conquest and intellec- 
tual development. Their destruction 
involved a sum of misery and relapse 
which made their creation rather a 
curse than a blessing. Force was the 
factor in the government of the world 
when Uhrist was born, and force was 
the sole source and exercise of author- 
ity both by Church and State when 
Columbus sailed from Palos. 

“The wise men traveled from the 
east toward ‘the west under the guid- 
ance of the star of Bethlehem. The 
spirit of the equality of all men before 
God and the law moved westward 
from Calvary, with its revolutionary 
influence upon old institutions, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Columbus carried it 
westward across the seas. 

“The emigrants from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, from Ger- 
many and Holland, fromSweeden and 
Denmark, trom France and Italy, 
have, under its guidance and inspira- 
tion, moved west, and again west, 
building States and founding cities, 
until the Pacific limited their march. 
The exhibition of arts and sciences 
of industries and inventions, of 
education and civilization, which 
the Republic of the United States will 
here present, and to which, through 
its Chief Magistrate, it invites all na- 
tions, condenses and displays the 
flower and fruitage of this transcend- 
ent miracle. 

* * * * * * * 

“Civil and religious freedom are 
founded upon the individual and his 
independence, his worth, his rights 
and has equal status and opportunity. 





For his planting and development, a 
Snow land must be found, where for 
limitless areas for expansion the ave- 
ne of progress will have no bars of 
custom or heredity, of social orders or 
| privileged classes. The time had 
come for the emancipation of the 
mind and soul ot humanity. The fac- 
tors wanted for its fulfillment were 
the new world and its discoverer. 

God always has in training some 
commanding genius for the control of 
great crises in the affairs of nations 
and peoples. The number of these 
leaders are less than the centuries, 
but their lives are the history of hu- 
man progress. Though Caesar and 
Charlemagne, and Hildebrand, and 
Luther, and William the Conqueror, 
and Oliver Cromwell, and all the 
epoch makers prepared Europe for 
the event, and contributed to the re- 
sult, the lights which illuminate our 
firmament to-day are Columbus the 
discoverer, Washington the founder, 
and Lincoln the savior. 

‘Neither realism nor romance fur- 
nishes a more striking and picturesque 
figure than that of Christopher Col- 
umbus. The mystery about his origin 
heightens the charm of his story. That 
That he came from the toilers of his 
time is in harmony with the struggles 
of our period. Forty-four authentic 
portraits of him have descended to us, 
and no two of them are the coun- 
terfeits of the same person. Each 
represents a character as distinct 
as its canvass. Strength and weak- 
ness, intellectuality and stupidity, 
high moral purpose and brutal 
ferocity, purity and licentiousness, 
the dreamer and the miser, the pirate 
and the Puritan, are the types from 
which we may select our hero. We 
dismiss the painter, and piercing with 
the clarified vision of the dawn of the 
twentieth century, the veil of 400 
years, we construct our Columbus. 

* * * * e * 

‘“‘His unshakable faith that 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
was commissioned from heaven, both 
by his name and by divine command 
to ‘carry Christ across the sea’’ to 
new continents and pagan peoples, 
lifted him so far above the discourage- 
ments of an empty purse and a con- 
temptuous court that he was proof 
against the rebuffs of fortune or of 
friends. To conquer the prejudices of 
the clergy, to win the approval and 
financial support of the State, to ven- 
ture upon that unknown ocean, which, 
according to the beliefs of the age, 
was peopled with demons and savage 
beasts of frightful shape, and from 
which there was no possibility of re- 
turn, required the zeal of Peter the 
Hermit, the chivalric courage of the 
Cid and the imagination of Dante. 
Columbus belonged to that 
HIGH ORDER OF CRANKS 

who confidently walk where ‘‘angels 
fear to tread,’’ and often become the 
benefactors of their country or their 
kind. 





“It was a happy omen of the posi- 
tion which woman was to hold in 
America that the only person who 
comprehended the majestic scope of 
his plans and the invincible quality 
of his genius was the able and gra- 
cious Queen of Castile. 


ISABELLA 


alone, of all the dignitaries of that 
age, shares with Columbus the honors 
of his great achievement. She arrayed 
her kingdom and her private fortune 
behind the enthusiasm of this mystic 
mariner, and prosperity pays homage 
to her wisdom and faith. 

+ * *” * * a * 

“The mighty soul of the great Ad- 
mirai was undaunted by the ingrati- 
tude of princes, and the hostility of 
the people, by imprisonment and neg- 
lect. He died as he was securing the 
means, and preparing a campaign for 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem from the infidel. He 
did not know what time has re- 
vealed, that while the mission of 
the crusades of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Richard of the Lion Heart was a 
bloody and fruitless romance, the dis- 
covery of America was the salvation 
of the world. Theone was the sym- 
bol, the other the spirit; the one 
death, the other life. The tomb of 
the Savior was a narrow and empty 
vault, precious only for its memories 
of the supreme tragedy of the centu- 
ries, but the new continent was to be 
the home and temple of the living 
God. 

“The rulers of the Old World began 
with partitioning the New. To them 
the discovery was expansion of em- 
pire, and grandeur to the throne. 

“Vast territories, whose properties 
and possibilities were little under- 
stood, and whose extent was greater 
than the kingdoms of the sovereigns, 
were the gifts to court favorites, and 
the prizes of royal approval. But in- 
dividual intelligence and independent 
conscience found here haven and 
refuge. They were the passengers 
upon the caravels of Columbus, and 
he was unconsciously making for the 
port of civil and religious liberty. 


* * oe * * a 

“The scope and limitations of this 
idea of freedom have neither been 
misinterpreted nor misunderstood. 
The laws of nature in their applica- 
tion to the rise and recognition of men 
according to their mental, moral, 
spiritual and physical endowments 
are left undisturbed. But the acci- 
dent of birth gives no rank and con- 
fers no privilege. Equal rights and 
common opportunity for all have been 
the spurs of ambition and the motors 
of progress. They have established 
the common schools and built the 
public libraries. A sovereign people 
have learned and enforced the lesson 
of free education. The practice of 
government isiteelf a liberal educa- 
tion. People who make their own 


laws need no law givers. Aftera cen- 





tury of successful trial the system has 
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Mr. Depew’s Oration. 


Continued from page 10. 


passed the period of experiment, and 
its demonstrated permanency and 
power are revolutionizing the govern- 
ments of the world. It has raised the 
largest armies of modern times for 
self-preservation and at the success- 
ful termination returned the soldiers 
to the pursuits of peace. It has so 
adjusted itself to the pride and pat- 
riotism of the defeated that they vie 
with the victors in their support and 
enthusiasm for the old flag and our 
common conntry. Imported anarch- 
ists have preached their baleful doc- 
trines, but have made no converts. 
They have tried to inaugurate a reign 
of terror under the banner of violent 
seizure and distribution of property 
only to be defeated, imprisoned and 
executed by the law made by the peo- 
ple and enforced by the juries selected 
from the people, and judges and pros- 
ecuting officers elected by the people. 
Socialism finds disciples only among 
those who were its votaries before 
they were forced to fly from their 
native land, but it does not take root 
upon American soil. 
* * * * * * * 
“If interest in the affairs of this 
world are vouchsafed to those who 
have gone before, the spirit of Colum- 
bus hovers over us to-day. Only by 
celestial intelligence can it grasp the 
full significance of this. spectacle and 
ceremonial.,’’ 





“The Faculty Divine.’’ 

Sr is the theme of an exception- 

ally interesting and valuable 
paper in the last (October) number of 
The Century Magazine. The writer 
is Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
and the paper is the closing one of a 
series on ‘‘The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry.” Many of our readers 
must long since have become familiar 
with the fine flavor of Mr. Stedman’s 
Victorian Poets. That work revealed 
its author as possessing a rare refine- 
ment of feeling, blended with a keen 
discrimination, rendering him quick 
to seize and justly to appraise all that 
is worthiest in the English verse of 
the mid-period of the nineteenth 
century. 

The series of essays just concluded 
in The Century (they were first deliv- 
ered as a course of lectures at the 
Johns Hopkins University) exhibit 
the same subtle refinement of spirit 
as that characterizing his earlier 
work, and show besides, as we cannot 
but think, a distinct advance in point 


of breadth of view and vigor of treat- 
ment. The theme itself, indeed, is 
both wider and deeper than in the 
former work. Not the special charac- 
teristics of the poetry of a single pe- 
riod ; but the universal, essential char- 
acteristics in, and constituting the 
the vital elements of, all true poetry of 
all periods—that is what Mr. Sted- 
man has undertaken to unfold into 
clearness of outline and organic whole- 
ness in these later papers. 

We cannot here do more than refer 
in the briefest way to the last of the 
series as giving the culmination of the 
general argument. And the specially 
significant feature to which we would 
call attention is the emphasis which 
Mr. Stedman puts upon feeling as an 
essential element of all true poetry. 
This is fully in accord with modern 
peychology, which recognizes in sen- 
sibility or feeling a fundamental and 
primitive aspect of mind. On the 
other hand it is strongly contrasted 
with the views of certain ancient 
thinkers who took for granted that 
the higher forms of intellect consti- 
tuted the really substantial and en- 
during aspects of mind, while feeling 
was regarded as lower and as pertain- 
ing rather to the perishable self. 


Even in the latter part of last cen- 
tury a crudely mechanical view, quite 
in keeping with the negative, skepti- 
cal tendencies of that time, sought to 
exalt the intellect into a sort of inde- 
pendent or fairly exclusive existence. 
But in our own times a reaction has 
set in against this, and the claims of 
feeling to recognition as really ele- 
mental in the constitution of the 
mind have been emphasized even to 
the extent of regarding all the aspects 
of psychic life as being wholly evolved 
from feeling, which thus comes to be 
looked upon as the initial and only 
really germinal form of mind. 

But this again is manifestly an ex- 
treme view, since any degree what- 
ever of consciousness must involve 
both feeling and intelligence—nay, 
will, also, as might easily be shown. 
Just here, however, we have merely 
to note the fact that. while the phase 
of mind commonly called ‘‘intellect- 
ual’’ preponderates in all svientific 
activity, it is undoubtedly true that 
throughout the whole range of activ- 
ity in the field of art, the dominant 
aspect of mind must be sentiment. 
Passion—that, as Aristotle already 
knew, is the real keynote. It is, in 
fact, the real keynote to all genuine 
poetry, to all genuine art, of what 
ever kind. He is the true artist to 
whom the essential elements of a 
given theme appear so vividly in their 
vital relation as to awaken him toa 
degree of spiritual tension rendering 
him able without effort to seize these 
elements together in their organic 
unity, and to present them to us as 4 
living whole. 

It is curious to note, too, that this 
tension always has its immediate 





cause in some more or less pronounced 





sense of contradiction as between the 
attained and the attainable. If the 
tension takes the form of longing, .as 
ofa soul desiring its mate, then the 
result is a love-lyric. If the tension 
take the form of aspiration toward the 
infinite and divine, the product will 
be a hymn, breathing more or less of 
sublimity. If the object of desire 
seem unattainable, and yet the desire 
remain unsubdued, then the harp- 
strings cannot but wail, and set all 
heart-beats to the rhythm of sorrow. 
This last phase, so strikingly peculiar 
to our modern life, is not only the se- 
cret of “romanticism,’’ it is also in 
constant danger of going quite over 
into sentimentalism of one or another 
degree—that is, into sentiment which 
is more or less diseased. And this, as 
we cannot but think, was the real, 
not to say fatal, defect of Poe. Though 
in his work the product is rather to 
be counted as ‘“‘uncanny” than as 
“‘sentimental’’ in the stricter sense. 

Indeed it is this uncontrollable fever 
blood that vitiates so much of our 
modern art in every field, 

The tension of the modern. spirit 
is very great. Never has the hu- 
man spirit achieved such brilliant 
triumphs. Never was the human 
spirit less triumphant. For far 
beyond the measure of its new 
accomplishments has been the 
measure of its new discoveries 
of yet new work to do. To some 
this brings sobriety; to some, reckless 
exultation; to some, the ravings of de- 
spair. In conquering the world man 
is learning at once the infinitely 
greater importance and the infinitely 
greater difficulty of conquering him- 
self. Doubtless when this latter 
struggle assumes a more clearly hope- 
ful character, and when the sense of 
power of the diviner order unfolds 
into something like mature degree 
world-singers will again arise and 
train the world into keeping step with 
the new celestial rythms. Our age is 
prosaic enough. And yet ot art—be- 
loved daughter of the inmost soul of 
man—it may well be said: ‘‘She is 
not dead, but sleepeth,’”’ and only 
awaits the Messianic breath of new 
conditions to wake her into fullest 
life. 

Let the reader follow Mr. Stedman 
through this whole series and see how 
rich is the truth at which we bave 
here but barely hinted. W.M.B. 


=o 


WE must learn not only how to pro- 
duce wealth in this country, but how 
to distribute it with equity and jus- 
tice, also. When we learn how to 
produce wealth and to distribute it. 
then we shall possess both materia! 
and moral greatness. We shall then 
be a powerful and a happy people. 
Intelligence means just this. 








WHEN a man like Columbus, for ser 
vice rendered, has become a glory on 
the brow of the nation, it is eminent y 
proper that the children of the nation 
be taught to give him recognition. ' 





Popular! 
“Trumpet such good tidings.” 
—SHAK. 
ELL, that is no name for it! 
The Chicago & Alton R. R.- 
between St. Louis and Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Chicago and 
Kansas City is deservedly the most 
popular line between these points, as 
well as the quickest, shortest and the 
safest line, withall. 

There was some fear expressed, 
when the old agent, Mr. Sam. Knight, 
was so suddenly taken off, that the 
Chicago & Alton would suffer some- 
what, but Mr. D. Bowes in assuming 
the position of Gen. West. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent in St. Louis not only 
held all the old patrens of this splen- 
did route, but with his lieutenant, Mr. 
Hunt, actually drew such an immedi- 
ate increase to the passenger depart- 
ment that a new fast day through 
train was put on to run both ways 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

This train is so elegantly equipped 
with every posssible convenience and 
improvment which exyerience, liberal- 
ity and money can furnish, that, gen- 
erally, every seat is taken from five to 
sight minutes before the train starts. 
Popular! Well, that is no name for it. 

The Chicago & Alton wins more pat- 
tons and friends, as it deserver, every 
day in the year. 





To the residents of St. Louis no such 
place of amusement as the Exposition 
has ever before been accessible, and 
the constant throng of visitors dem- 
onstrates that they appreciate their 
opportunities. To the stranger with- 
in our gates there has been offered the 
greatest variety of attractions from 
the popular concerts to exhibits of all 
that can contribute to the conveni- 
ence, comfort and luxury of life. 





THE acceptance of this oppression 
inflicted by the Jand grabbing tyrants 
ends in both complicity and suffering, 
hence we opp: se both, the land-grab- 
bing tyrants and the complicity. 
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The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free. 


Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New Yesk = 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? This should be looked after 
and provided for in all the States. 





ALL the marvels of thought, you 
will see in this Columbian Exposition, 
brought to our very door. We hope 
every teacher inthe United States 
will see these marvels. 





ALL that you can see in this Colum- 
bian Exposition is but the difference 
between intelligence and its power 
and glory, and ignorance in its dark- 
ness and helplessness. 


_—_ 


Do you know that when a child is 
allowed to grow up in ignorance that 
you have stupidly plundered the 
human mind? 








TuHIs ebb and flow of ideas through 
the press, all the vast movements of 
creation and commerce resulting in 
more intelligence and power among 
the people. All this would be lost but 
for the work done by our teachers in 
the common schools of our land. Do 
you fally estimate the value of this 
work, and compensate it properly? 
We ought to do this. 





THE teachers build up future upon 
future of strength and power among 
the pupils, and this reacts and tones 
up the community to a more heroic, 
patriotic life also. 


ae 
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WE need a little more enthusiasm 
in our teaching and training. This 
stale mediocrity is deadening to every 
sense and to all progress. Teachers 
and their pupils should indoctrinate 
and dominate the community with an 
enthusiasm thatshould kindle life and 
effort to a glow, warming all hearts. 


ye 
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CouURAGE and manliness is always 
greatest when blended with meek- 
ness. Intellectual ability is most ad- 
mirable when it sparkles and burns 
in the setting of modest self-distrust; 
and never does the human soul ap- 
pear sostrong as when it foregoes re- 
venge, and dares to forgive an injury. 

WE need in our schools a more gen- 
erous, broader, general culture, a 
larger mixture in the practical every- 
day of the world. 


Who of us in our environments live 
more than half of our being? 
rt 
THE soul’s eternal forces—who here 
can know them? 

















THs new creative flame, begotten 


by the work done in our schools—who | - 


can measure the light of its far-reach- 
ing radiance? 

Our schools should stand in the 
very van of progress and thought— 
they should lead, sounding the trum- 
pet of advance. Sound a bugle blast 
onward! They lag behind now, 
shamefully, and get indolent and in- 
efficient in the shadow of conserva- 
tism. We need leaders, and not 
brakemen. 





one 





YEs, it is true, the common schools 
make men. It is said that they make 
men foo much, that men will not be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
if the common schools prosper. Ah! 
is it s0? Have we too many men? Is 
it not rather the lack of men to-day 
that hurts and endangers society ? 
Yes, the lack of men hurts and hin- 
ders all the time. 


PEOPLE who are “dead at the top’’ 
can see no reason why there should 
be a World’s Fair. 

ARE the duties of these teachers, 
these historians of hearts, and souls, 
and lives, inferior or of less conse- 
quence than the historians of the sur- 
face and external facts? We think 
not. This world at best is only the 
vestibule of another. 











SHAME on that policy in our school 
boards which makes man little and 
mean to save a few cents of taxation. 

WHat is intelligence for, if not to 
be curious and explore? The probe 
may stop, but not the prober. 





AnH! what: a barrier is ignorance. 
The teacher breaks down this barrier. 
Can you quite guess the result, or 
state it? Ifso, let us hear it, please, 
quick. 


pe 

THERE comes out of the teaching in 
our common schools order, intelli- 
gence and organization, giving the 
people more power. They are worth 
vastly more than they cost. 


— 
ee 


THE hour when history speaks has 
arrived, and articulates itself at the 
World’s Exposition in Chicago. Our 
teachers should hear this voice and 
see these results each for themselves. 
We hope to make it easy, interesting 
and profitable for at least 200,000 of 
them to visit this Exposition. No 
time need be lost now in making all 








necessary arrangements. 


DEMOCRACY defends and instructs 


the people, giving them power by in- 
telligence. 
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INTELLIGENCE, such as our common 
schools furnish, looks after the welfare 
of man, and clothes him with power 
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Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, 


No. 4. No. 75. Price, $3 50. 
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The Eight-Inch Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000. 
miles to every inch on the surface. 

24 meridians are represented which 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 

They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern hemisphere s. 


Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, complete. 
In Hinged case. No. 45. Price, $15. 





8 inch Globe on Wood 
Stand, with meridian $13.00 





Low Wood Stand, 8 inch Globe. 
With Compass, in Hinged case, No. 47, Price, $17. 
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The Logic of Events. 





Made use and fair advantages of his days. 
—SHAK. 

HE inflexible logic of events has 

again brought to the front Hinton 
Rowan Helper and his perspicacity 
and indomitable persistence have all 
the interest of a romance. ‘Before 
the war’’ Mr. Helper’s “Impending 
Crisis’’ passed through all the stages 
of vehement and indignant protest, 
reluctant acceptance, and finally full 
recognition as the utterance of one 
whose vision was as that of oneona 
watch tower. In 1880 Mr. Helper 
astonished his fellow citizens in St. 
Louis by exhibiting sufficient faith in 
a Pan-American Railway to offer 
from his own purse $5,000 as premi- 
ums for the best essays upon the topic, 
“The Three Americas’ Railway.’’ 
Looked upon as a visionary by the 
thoughtless, Mr. Helper yet had no 
difficulty in securing the co-operation 
of men so clear-headed and practical 
as Hon. Thomas Allen, then President 
of the Iron Mountain Raiiway, and 
Carlos 8. Greeley, President of the 
Greeley-Burnham Grocer Co., and a 
man enjoying the most entire confi- 
dence of the business community ; 
William T. Harris, LL.D., then Su- 
perintendent of the St.- Louis Public 
Schools, and now United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was originally 
the third member of the Committee 
on Awards, but upon his resignation 
the vacancy was filled by Horace H. 
Morgan, L.L.D. From 1880 till 1890 or 
1891, the project of Mr. Helper appear- 
ed to sleep, but it seems that he was 
not at all idle, and that one of the re- 
sults seemingly assured by the Pan- 
American Congress which met in 
Washington, is likely to be the best 
fruition of Mr. Helper’s hopes and his 
success in realizing for the United 
States commercial advantages which 
those who have not given the subject 
earnest study can buf little suspect. 
I. H. Brown & Co., the publishers, 
have issued in paper covers the cor- 
respondence and essays which grew 
out of Mr. Helper’s action in 1880, and 
it will be to the interest of our readers 
to possess themselves of a copy. No 
one who reads this book can doubt the 
feasability of Mr. Helper’s undertak- 


ing, nor can he doubt its realization in 
the near future. We believe a Pan- 


American railway to be alike practica- 
ble and of the greatest advantage to 
the commerce of our country. Weare 
therefore invited to call the attention 
of readers to it, for this is the form in 
which the JoURNAL must render aid 
to movements which it approves. 





But apart from the magnitude and 
interest of the undertaking, the heroic 
devotion of Mr. Helper is so peculiarly 
American that we feel that it calls for 
a word of notice; for there is no teach- 
ing so effective as that of example, and 
there are few examples more worthy 
of study than that furnished, uncon- 
sciously though it may be, by Hinton 
Rowan Helper. 





“Land Ho!” 
“The ship is in her trim, 
The merry wind blows fair from land.” 
—SHAK. 
Rom “Columbus,’’ an epic poem 


by Samuel Jefferson, we make 
the following beautiful*extra*t. This 
work published by 8S. C. Griggs & Co., 
of Chicago, comes to the people at an 
opportune time for we want and need 
to know as much of the great discov- 
ery as possible. From the extract we 
make you get a glimpse of this pen- 
sive giant who brought together the 
two firebrands, faith and will, and by 
the light thus kindled found his way 
across the trackless sea to the old— 
“new world.”’ 
The poet draws the picture when 
Columbus, near midnight, descried a 
light flitting about before him. 


‘*Three-score days and ten ago, 
Since Spain, by them was left.” 


For hours Columbus kept 

His anxious watch; the morning winds on swept, 
All sail being shortened slowly drove his bark 
Toward the west, where all the sky loomed dark. 
Refreshing slumbers rarely close the eyes, 
Awearied oft, Columbus stern denies 

Himself the needed rest that nature craves, 

But night by night he scans the heaving waves, 
This memorable night o’er lonesome sea 

The watch he keepeth most persistently. 

Two hours are wanting now ere black midnight 
Arrives ; Columbus strains his aching sight 

In longing gaze for some outline of land. 

But see! Columbus grasps with firm set hand 

The bulwark of the prow; rigid as death 

His tall form towers erect, he holds his breath 
While gazing earnestly toward the west. 

His face is forward through the darkness pressed 
All motionless, as if in deep amaze, 

And all his life were centred in the gaze. 

“Tis so, indeed!’ with fated breath he spake 
“A flashing light doth through the darkness break, 
Some torch methinks! It is no meteor’s light 
That doth illume the brow of ebon night! 

It moveth slowly there! toward the left, 

Now is my vision of the beam berett? 

The bearer hath into some dwelling passed! 
Here land, inhabited, we reach at last.’ 

‘This gladsome morn 

Atones for all the hardships longtime borne; 

’Tis threescore days and ten ago since Spain 

By them was left, week after week the main 
Hath tossed around them drearily, while they 
Have ploughed, all wearily, the watery way, 
While waves interminable heaved around; 

What rapture now to reach the firm-set ground, 
To gaze on fertile vales and wooded hills 

To list the murmuring sound of sparkling rills. 


As o’er the intervening wave swift glide 

The boats, the natives flee from shore to hide 

Within the woods. The prows soon greet the 
strand, 

Columbus leapeth first upon the land, 

Falls on his knees and kisses the long sought 
ground, 

The guerdon, after wearying toils now found; 

Then, rising plants the royal flag of Spain, 

There claims for it, nor claimeth he in vain 

The widespread region of the Golden West 

That now rewards his long and daring quest 

Those lands o’er which as Viceroy he shall reign, 

The goal desired he doth at last attain. 


Our readers may conclude without 
an exception that any publication 


| ment Association in Chicago are such 
| as not only to care for 200,000 teachers 


| paper published in the West, and vol- 
| ume 33 promises to be as much better 





bearing the imprint of 8. ©. Griggs & 
Co., of Chicago, is not only worth , 
reading but worth owning. We have 
known them since 1853, and we have 
never found their imprint on a poor 
book. 





THE Journal of Agriculture, by the 
Journal of Agriculture Co , St. Louis, 
comes about as near being a model 
home paper for the farmers: of the 
West and South as any other publica- 
tion we have examined. Its new 
dress ot plain, clear type, its several 
departments, ‘‘Correspodence,” ‘‘Ag- 
ricultural,’’ “ Horticultural,” ‘ Live 
Stock,” “The Dairy,” “‘F. & L. U. de- 
partment,’”’ “News of the Week,”’ 
“The Veterianan,”’ ‘‘Woman's Dept.,”’ 
**Youth’s Department,’’ ‘Stories and 
Poetry,” “Poultry and Bees,” ‘ Mar- 
kets,’ in addition toits able, independ- 
ent, fearless, vigorous editorials,—all 
these make it not only attractive and 
helpful but a model newspaper in the 
home of every farmer. The Journal 
of Agriculture is well aware of the 
fact that its evergrowing constituency 
becomes a power just in the ratio that 
it becomes intelligent, hence it inter- 
ests itself in school matters, exposes 
fearlessly the ‘“‘combines” to put up 
the prices of school books. It helps 
the sons and daughters of the farmers 
who are teachers, in their work by 
such recognition as they earn and de- 
serve. Probably the Journal of Agri- 
culture has a larger list of more intel 
ligent correspondents than any other 


as it is older than volume 1. 


> 





‘Iv is estimated that there are 352,- 
000 teachers in the public schoois and 
over 50,000 teachers in private and 
other schools, making an aggregate of 
over 400,000 teachers in the United 
States. The arrangements of the 
World's Fair Protective Entertain- 


and their friends, but the conditions 
offered are such that if 200,000 of these 
teachers avail themselves of these ad- 
vantages now, care and protection 
can be secured at the rate of $2.50 per 
week. Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, commends 
this enterprise strongly, and President 
Lane, Superintendent of Schools, of 
Chicago, commends it, and states 
plainly from his knowledge and the 
conditions prevailing in Chicago that 
“it will not be desirable for anybody 
to come to Chicago next year without 
providing for entertainment before 
going. It will afford me pleasure to 
accept your invitation, and speak 
some evening to the members of the 
association. Yours truly, A. G. Lane, 
Superintendent.” 





SLANG is the language of misery, 
of limitation, of poverty in speech and 


That AYER’S Sarsaparilla CURES 
OTHERS of Scrofulous Diseases, 
Eruptions, Boils, Eczema, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Catarrh should be con- 
vincing that the same course of 
treatment WILL CURE you. All 
that has been said of the wonderful 
cures effected by the use of 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


during the past 50 years, truthfully 
applies to-day. It is, in every sense, 
The Superior Medicine. Its cura- 
tive properties, strength, effect, and 
flavor are always the same; and for 
whatever blood. diseases AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is taken, they yield to 
this treatment. When you ask for 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


don’t be induced to purchase any of 
the worthless substitutes, which are 
mostly mixtures of the cheapest in- 
gredients, contain no sarsaparilla, 
have no uniform standard of ap- 
pearance, flavor, or effect, are blood- 
purifiers in name only, and are of- 
fered to you because there is more 
profit in selling them. Take 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1, six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


What to Save, 


And how to save it, are subjects which 
interest all prudent housewives. This informa- 
tion is given in “Ayer’s Home Economies.’’ 
Containing One Hundred Recipies for using odds 
and ends from table and market. It is a book 
especially valuabe to young housekeepers, and 
will afford many new and useful hints evento 
those more experienced. “Ayer’s Home Econo- 
mies” mailed to any address on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp, by Dr, J. C. Ay r & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





THE Christian Advocate says: No 
reform can be successfully pushed to 
victory whose chief weapon is smirks 
and tears. The cruelty of ignorance 
and indifference cau only be con- 
quered by an appeal to fire. Stern 
facts that tinge the cheek with shame 
may humble pride; they will cer- 
tainly disturb the selfish calm of com- 
placency; they may transform the 
calm to a tempest of vituperation and 
calumny. What of that, if only the 
wrong is righted and good established. 


<a> 
+e > 





WuatT does the ‘“World’s Fair” 
teach, if not a great opportunity. A 
vast equality, a profound liberty, 
when each and all can show their best 
and do their best and be their best. We 





life, 


want to help 200,000 take ail this into 
their lives. ee 
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New Books. ; 
+ THE WESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Gentlemen 
Mr. Charles H. Ames, of the Boston AND 
firm of D, C. Heath & Co., has protein peaiph- KANSAS CITY, MO. Teachers ie os * 
let form, a most excellent monograph en > 1S 
The Relation of Art to Nature, Mr. Ames hasfor] ELEVENTH SCHOLASTIC YEAR. EB. H. SCOTT. B: M.. President. s 
many years been directly eect am scene INCORPORATED ano CHARTERED. eee er tte bedeed SF Pte ries ri <a Students : hi 
Se A Complete University of Music, the Departments of Will find it to their advantage, by 
nishes abundant evidence of both of these facts. Instruction representing every Branch of Mus- if Profitable Employment is desired, 
His paper was prepared for the Industrial a ical Learning. The only chartered In- to correspond at once with 0 
Teachers’ Association, and as a consequence it E - 
has a directness and force which give it additional stitution of Music in Kansas City B.A. Bulloek, Mgr. . & 
value. In these days when together with much} FOREIGN and AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS. LOW RATES of TUITION and BOARD. b 
genuine interest in art we have only too much of — INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
‘ h is of th é 
rate acliad Mak thot dnuteee ene cht Cor. 9th and Locust Streets. sarNot a Book Agency. ri 
perusal of his monograph without feeling that his - oO 
views have been greatly clarified. We hope that 
Mr. Ames’ modesty will not preventt his taking WANTED. oO 
mee Brg AA sen apie aa eet A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. BS mages as senaiaer = eseecuchor by 28 fe B. A. J. CHILD & SON, o 
argest poss ’ ee or : ° e University o ‘ennsylvania. ress, e 
oer aes a place in every general collec- A year’s subscription to the Ha-| C41, P.O. Box. 22, Philadelphia, P.O. 209 21 : Market St., F 
= evahaert ucation would be a delightful and | —— gree weer ST. LOUIS, MO. 
sensible Christmas gift for your| WiTHouT the constant use of a and . a 
THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY - friend. If you wish one magazine | Globe in the school, and in the family, a eee — c 
eee av ene the cesulte fron. all counries {#0F Your friend and another for|the teaching and reading cannot bel ji-3 at Wholesale Prices. Ane : 
of observation and experiment in every field of| YOUrself just see our combination | gathered into a correct, compact form I 
educational work. The third and concluding | offers as a “whole round earth;” but the| CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS FREE. 
number of Vol. I is devoted chiefly to higher edu- i ' earth as they study it and read about Afention American Fournal of Education. 
ssn Sate eo geen a Og De mag To New Subscribers : it is only aseries of extended plains.|_ aif be: . 
higher pedagogical seminaries in Germany, onthe} _ Education and the Arena, for $6.00; | Hence every school and every family 
training of teachers in England ndenee history | Education and the Review of Reviews, for| should have a good eight-inch Globe. BOOKS by WM. M. BRYANT 
of methods of instruction in geography, together . 
with much else calculated to widen the horizon Gee ve 
and claify the view of the teacher. Education and Wide Awake, for $3.60; ee EEE te ts of|t* The World-Energy and its Self-Conser- 
The first number of Vol. II has for its key-| Bdyeation and Goldthwalte’s Geographical e © Hhesorts 0 vation.—Chicago, S. C. Griccs & 
note health. This subject is dealt with from a va- ‘ the Rockies. Co.; 12 mo., $1.50. 
riety of stand-points, physical, intellectual and Magazine, for $3.50; Now in effect. and tickets on sale at a . 
4 J % familiar w 
er A a ee ee cteoat| 2, OF BOTH NEW, FOR $3.00. | ntissouri Pacific Ticket Office, good for scientific Investigations and cunclunioes cad teers 
— Address: Pyblishers Rducation, |"eium "m8! October Bist." Only tine] soeht atsg a wel srs ane aP gic a 
3 a ) t: a, la ; 
The editorials of these numbers are condensing |“ ¢/) 5 tiald St.. BOSTON, MASS. | through Pullman service from St.| ‘It isa book that will help many who have found 
lenses bringing the whole vast array of facts in ’ ’ ‘ hard le th h 
each case into clear perspective, thus enabling -_ | Louis t> Salt Lake City and Oregon. {ence with those of the Bible as Commonly inter 
one the more easily to grasp their essential and ‘ RESET, lool 1S eee preted by religious sects.” —Portland ( Me.) Trans- 
relative import Comprehensive hg 
A a. A the ed Mon ye p Better secure your quarters early of| Il. The Fhilosophy of Art, being the som 
r. is do reat servic ‘ol « ond part of Hegel’s @sthetik, in whic 
America We are persuaded that he is doing Physical “The World’s Fair Protective Asso- are unfolded, historically, the three 
at least an equal and not less enduring service in ciation. great fundamental phases of the art- 
this field by editing and publishing The Pedagog- ee activity of the world. Translated and 
ical Seminary. “s Cultu re, accompanied with an Introductory 
ond | The World’s Columbian Exposition ee — be entire ‘a 
One of Whittier’s Last Poems. BY MABEL JENNESS, and Guide to Chicago and St. Louis - a ee 
d & Co.; 8vo, $1.75. 
: : the Carnival City. By H.H.Morgan,| .. h ‘ 
Ths three-page pees Wy Joh ee ere esok ol 257 pene) ota ve (ZED. | saophy uber pred egciose Co him for Mata 
Whittier, which will appear in the November S¢#, | Ul OK O pages,) wi e mirable translation of the most important part of 
: Hegel’s Atsthetik, and for his no less admirab 
on oe stn oral vaiettome ——s given to each yearly subscriber to the| We desire to call attention to a work igttoduciory essay."—Pro ohn Watsony LE-D., 
. 5 | ueen’s ly, Hingston, Canada, 
tains the followit-g lines, which have a peculiar | which has been purchased by the Pub- 
signiticance new thet the, good. Gnoher post bes Janness Miller Illustrated Monthly, | tic Library and the Mercantile Library ee @ . Painting, 
passed away: | —l. *y *y 
“J would not if could repeat The great family magazine, the leading of St. Louis, which we regard as suffi- 800 P+, $1.00. 
A life which still is good and sweet; hei | cient voucher for its great value. This} «The book is an able and valuable contribution 
beonpsnage, sein my odie, Periodicel for the home, containing 8u-| work, prepared by so careful a echolar| ‘Not the east valuable part of tie litle hand- ' 
ma guinated oer ot bearebage et, thoritative articles upon every interest- | ag H.H. Morgan, LL.D., has s per-| 2rcnsot we several schools So Loo aan 
’ R . aa alk s."— St. Louds lobe- 
I go the common way, content ing topic. Every one can find in its| mantas well as a present value, It} 2emeerat. 
va pemeaenne neers: pages that of which she is most in need. | has strong endorsements from men of| IV, Goethe asa Representative of the Mod- |.B 
For what must be I calmly wh, Subscription price $1.00 a year (includ-| letters, among whom are Dr. Wm. T. ern Art-Spirit.—12mo., pp. 31, $ .50. : 
ane patie 0) 2eO% see,— ing premium. One thousand agents| Harris, U.S Commissioner of Educa-|¥, Eternity, A Thread in the Weaving 
poe i atria cis Mts gir wanted. Address, tion, Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse, of} °f # Life.—16mo., pp. 48, $0.25. a 
The curtain falls, I only pray Washington University, Denton J.|VI. ASyllabus of Psycholo intended 
That hope may lose itself in truth, —e aa eerie Snider, John Bascom D D.. LL.D asa ers lh for ~ in Pie Schools 
And age in heaven’s immortal youth, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. : fey es. and Academies. of 
And all ourloves and longing prove hindinss a | Prederick M. Crunden, Librarian St. y 
The foretaste of diviner love!” f Louis Public Library, and others VII. A Text-book of Psycology.— For use my 
The Scientific Societies of Italy, a in advanced class. (In preparation.) to i 
historical account of the organizations for scien- equally noted. The St. Louis matter 
S To be had f th blish 
Mr. HowE.1s will begin in the No-| tific discovery in the land of Columbus and Gali-| has been prepared under the super-|newsdealers generally. vO SBrOUsh cha 
vember Cosmopolitan, a department under the | leo, will be contributed to the November Popu- ; rT In { 
attractive title: “A Traveller from Altruria.” | ler Science Monthly by W. C. Cahall, M.D. vision of rp Autumnal Festivities ) 
Those who have seen the first two papers think pe Committee,’’ and has, therefore, their pro 
ms: oy en ep aneaadewaig eons cane a To be enlightened is the reverse of indorsement. The popular ‘interest aagpagy PPRETIES eae QounTe om 
Dr. Holmes. In order to give the necessary time being subjected. in the Chicago Exposition renders|®#!°, qu et, comfortable lodging for bes 
to this work, Hr. Howells has turned over the de- such a work invaluable, while the ex-| #bout 35 cents per day, and take your 
tail editorial work to Mr. Walker. ial tended field it covers is such as to give|°W® food, if you like, from home, you 
oe UNDER the tuition given in our com- | ;¢ permanent value. Among the many |#®4 your friends can afford to spend 
In the November number of The|mon schools the people are no longer topics treated are: Chicago Itinerary,|* Week or ten days and see the 
Forum, Prot. Edward §S. Holden, Director of | owned, but guided. ‘ “World’s Columbian Exposition.” 
Lick. Observatory, will tell what we reatly know History of International Expositions, position. tes 
about Mars. In the series of articles giving the oe Women Distinguished in Spheres| Better write for further and full in- 
results of his investigations into our public school Tue centuries ha fe 6 ’ 
system, contributed to The Forum by Dr.J.M.| wiion thor athe to te: ® signature|Other than Domestic, Columbiana, Po eae The World’s Fair tw se, 
Rice, the November number will contain his ey great names. The| History of Chicago, Products, Manu-| ctive Entertainment Association, 
study of the schools in Buffalo and Cincinnati, | 19th century writes Columbus. factures and Industrigs of the world,|St- Louis, Mo. 
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“AMONG THE OZAKRS” 








is the title of an attractive and 
highly interesting book issued 
by the Passenger Department 
of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Memphis R. R. Co. The 
book pertains entirely to fruit- 
raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope 
of the Ozarks, and will prove 
of value not only to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer 
and home-seeker in other 
States, looking for a farm and 


BOOKS For TEACHERS. 


C. W. BARDEEN follows a unique line of Publications. He publishes more books directly for 
| 








| he help of the teachers than any firm we know of.—ZJntelligence, Chicago, Fuly 1, 1885. 

C. W. BARDEEN, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the most enterprising and progressive publisher ot 
teachers’ books in this country, and the recent Paris Exposition has given him the Gold Medal. 
—Educational, Courant Ky., October, 1889. 

Mr.» BARDEEN, is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men devoting themselves to 
supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. He has the confidence of the teaching profes- 
| ion.—New England Fournal of Education, Fan. 9, 1890. 

SEND For 64-PaGE CATALOGUE. 
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HENRY BARNARD’S BOOKS. 


I have been appointed Sole Agent of the Henry Barnard Publishing Co., of 
which Hon. Wm. T. Harris is President, and Andrew J. Rickhoff, Secretary, and 
all plates, sheets and bound volumes have been placed in my hands. The missing 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EpucaTion will be reprinted as rapidly as possible, 
| and Dr. Barnard’s other books will soon be put upon the market. Correspon- 








Send also for ‘ Eight School Room Pictures,” photographic full-page repro- 





And Witness the 


| C. W. 
Exhibitions of the World's Fair 


J. E. Lockwoop, 


es WHAT WILL IT COST dence solicit. 
The k wi i 0 
Ore hie ne tPalled free Chi beri id B k 'ductions of noted paintings, with some incidential references to The School 
Address, icago an ac | Bulletin Teachers’ Agency. 


BARDEEN, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








Kansas City, Mo. Ex. 


FROM 
| ‘Schoo! Digetpling is, thas that 
It is said, with a good deal of truth aS | Schoo scipline ’ 
too, that bare walls, hard, uncomfort- use more than doubles both the 
able, unhealthy and ill-constructed TWILL COST BUT A TRIFLE attendance and interest of pupils. 
coat, do eed tend - — ye: in on GEE =! ES > 0 os This testimony multiplies every day 
arge numbers, or inspire much en- you go via the Splev rains | 4 
thusiasm either on the part of pupils 7 of the | too, as “Our Aids” are more ex 
or instructors. It pays to give the | tensively used. 


tenner ols to, wore with mes WABASH LINE, Acacecs, with stamp, tor samples 
Conede, and your children ® comfort- =, |and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 


able, properly constructed seat to sit} ry)1 particulars at the St. Louis City ; School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
upon six hours in the day. The Ticket Office 8t. Louis, Mo. . 


health and progress both demand 
these necessary things. 8S. E. cor. Broadway & OliveS 


May to November Next! 











ts. Weare able, this year, with all this 
—= | abundance and prosperity, to make 
| the school terms longer, and to com- 
| pensate our teachers up to aminimum 
| of at least $50 per month, in all the 
| States. We ought also to keep the 
_ schools open eight or nine months out 
'of the twelve. This is our platform, 


Maury’s Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Yenable’s Arithmetics. 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 
. B. MERWIN, 
) seemieaiaainue team UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 6O., 
ee 704 Chestnut Street, St. Lous, Mg 9 43-5-7 E. Tenth St. — - 
Sm: LE EL 

Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more ff Le 

of your SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of KTADERGARTEN 

my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement : NEWS 

to iet you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. | 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly | 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— | 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your | 
best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 
| 








BLACK BOARDS 


AS ee) 4 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Dail, 
POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yarde. 

Please read the following late Endorsement: 
Corumaia, Mo., Sept. st». 





J.B.Merwin, 





Sr Louis Mo. 


NEW YORK. 











SEND FOR A SAMPLE Cory 
Oncy 25 CentsA Year 


TME HOPE OF THE FUTURE LIES IN THE CHILDREN 
EEE © BN > RES OWS 6 et . ] 


i 
i 
: 
— ! 
POPULAR Macazine 
: 
! 
! 
‘ 
! 





R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen's College, 


Coltabia, Mo. 
We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 
For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
2 Schools, call wpoa or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


IT ADVOCATES THE FREE KINDERGARTEN 


AS A PHILANTHROPY AND AS THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

IT TELLS WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN DOES 
FOR CHILDREN AND WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
INTERESTED. 

You Wish to Learn of the Kindergarten, 
| F ? Want to Start a Kindergarten, or 

Keep in Touch with the Movement— 

READ THE NEWS. 

Prevention, not Reform—The Kindergarten, not 

the Prison—is True Philanthropy. 

The Kindergarten News, Buffalo, N.Y. 








| Yes, the universal testimony of, 


WHERE TO LOCATE NEW 
FACTORIES 


Is the title of a 150 page Pamphlet 
récently published by the Passenger 
Department of the Illinois Central 
RaiJroad, and should be read by every 
Mechanic, Capitalist and Manufac- 
turer. It describes in detail the man- 
ufacturing advantages of the princi- 
pal cities and towns on the line of the 
Southern Division of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Louisville, New Orleans 
& Texas Railroads, and indicates the 
character and amount of substantial 
aid each city or town is willing to 
contribute. It furnishes conclusive 
proof that the South possesses advant- 
ages for every kind of factory work- 
ing wool, cotton, wood or clay. Fora 
free copy of this illustrated pamphlet 
address Mr. J. F. Merry, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, I. C. R. R., 
Manchester, Iowa. 
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THE FRISCO LINE 





Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 
Kansas, Southwestern 
Arkansas, Indian. Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 
nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


| St. Louis and Oklahoma With- 
out Change. 


| The Frisco Line runs through re- 
| clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
| without change, between St. Louis 
| and Purcell, I. T., via. Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma. This 
‘is positively the only line that runs‘ 
| through cars from St. Louis to Okla- 
homa without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
under the homestead law. Don’t fail 
to buy your ticket'via. the Frisco Line, 
and avoid change of cars that is nec- 
essary via, other routes. 

For map and pamphlet of Oklahoma 
call upon or address 8. A, Hughes, 101 














1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


North Broadway, St Louis Mo. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
SSS 

Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffffio, 
Niagara Falls, 
Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE ° 


Toledo, St. Louis 2 Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.’® 
Ticket OFFricks: 
505 Olive St., and Union’ Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








[RON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
M'SSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND TRE 

Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 

To the Famous Hot Springs ot 

ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent 

8T. LOUIS, Mu 


Typewriting, Book-keeping 
HORTHAND 22d Ponmiamahly thoroughly 
taught. Twelve teachers, 
700 students, cheap board, 
and the finest Commercial College beldas in 
America, Graduates readily secure situation 
Beautiful Illus. Catalogue free. Address D. L. 
MUSSELMAN, Principal, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinous. 
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ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 

to all Eastern ci and from St. Louis to Kan- 

sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 

Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 

Pullman lor buffet cars, Palace Kee pee 

Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
CO. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt.. 


216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. i 


" Connects 
i} aeC. &A. an 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin,Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
maaan Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to 8 eld, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Tay ©, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
. Fast -@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, an 


s@. ALL EASTERN CITIES “@a 
Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
aty, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
Uities 
No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
ouisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 
at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 


with Wabash for points North an 3; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
and I, and 8t Railwa: 


field with Wabash > 
nor pale East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 

St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
with “Famous Vandalia Line” for Dg 
ast and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
ints East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 

tral for points North and South; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 
East. 


D W. RIDER, Sup’t. 
1-t8 W.W.EENT Gen. T. A 
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TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m, daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
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comfort, ease, pleasure aud safe 
cured by goin 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY, 
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FOR THE ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT, GIVING 
REQUIREMENTS F@R GRADUATION AND OTHER INFORMATION 
Aooress:ProrGW-Broome,DEAN, 520 Otive St. 


FACULTY. 
Geo, WILEY Broome, M. D. Dean, Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Surgery and J. H. McIntyre,M.D., Professor of Gynxcolo- 


Clinical Surgery. 

C. C, Morris, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Clinical Surgery. 

I, H. CADWALLADER, M.D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, 

\. D. Wi_tiaMs, M.D., Professor of the Dis- 
eases of the Eye and Ear. 

C, A. WiLson, M.D., Professor of diseases of: 
Nose, Throat and Larynx. 

E. B. KinpEr, M.D., Professor Histology and 


Pathological Anatomy. 
WILLIAM DICKINSON, M.D., Professor of Men- 
tal and Nervous Diseases. 


W. H. Mayrie.p, M.D.,Professor Orthopaedic 
Surgery. 

HENRY JACOBSON, M.D., Professor of Medical 
and Surgical Diseases of Children. 

G. Hurt, M.D., Professor Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Hygiene. 

A. J. MAYFIELD, M. 5. Pofessor Clinical Ob- 
tetrics. 

M. J. Epstein, M.D., Professor Dermatology 

ith Syphilis. 


AST TIME TO THE SOUTH 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
8e- 
South over the Cairo 

8ST. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


gy and Clinical Gynecology. 

Wm. N. BRENNAN, M.D., Professor Medical 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

MINNIE L, SANDERS, M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Anatomy and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Mrs, C. O. VAN NEss, Professor of Chemistry. 

JouN PitMaN, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

MAupDE M. Foy, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Obstetrics and Clinical Obstetrics. 

FRANK E, Cuasg, M.D., Professor of Physi- 
ology. 

P,. C., CLayBeRG, M.D.,Professor of ‘Diseases of 
the Chest and Physical Diagnosis. 

Miss JOSEPHINE B. Rice, Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Nursing. 

M. L. Boas, M.D., Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Diseases. 

Hon. Cuas. P. JouNnsoN, Professor of Demog- 
raphy and Medicul Jurisprudence, 

HiLtie F. Hettmutn, M. D., D.D. S., Prof, 

of Dental Pathology and Dental Hygiene. 

C. W, GeRLING, M. D., Professor Principles 

and Practice of Medicine. 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? If so, study the 


advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and [illinois Central line 
trains dail 
trains daily. T 


Three 
except Sunday, and two 
s is the only line 





Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p. m. 
the following day—23 hours and 50 





lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. | 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth Bt. 


and Union Depot. 


minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a, m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. Ticket office 217 
North Fourth 8t., and Union Depot. 





with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
a. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 Pp. m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive a Chicago 
7:45 a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
a. m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
way and Olive Streets and Union 
De 
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